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POWER The McCulloch 4-30 saw 
has 4 brake horsepower! (There 
are many ways to measure or 
claim horsepower. McCulloch 
saws are rated exclusively by 
accurate dynamometer.) 














SPEED Equipped with exclusive 
new McCulloch high-speed Saber- 
tooth cutter chain, the 4-30 has 
sensational speed; it cuts big 
trees and logs in seconds! 





LIGHT WEIGHT Weight is only 
30 pounds, complete with 14-inch 
blade and chain. No other saws 
of more than 3 hp are this light! 


BALANCE Weight is properly 
balanced on each side of blade 
for easy use in all positions— 
bucking, limbing, felling. Bal- 


ANGLE CUTTING Swing it up- 
side down, blade up, blade 
down, any position you want. 


IT ALWAYS CUTS FULL POWER 








anced for easy carrying, too. 


WITHOUT ADJUSTMENT. 








New McCULLOGH chain saw 


The slick, quick tool for one-man woodcutting 








some other features: 


Automatic clutch... Kick- 
proof automatic - rewind 
starter... Chrome-plated 
cylinder wall... Chrome- 
plated saber steel blade... 
Built-in oiler... Positive 
chain tension control... 
Grouped engine controls, 
including starting primer 
button; no choking required. 



































McCulloch Motors presents the powerful, smooth 
Model 4-30 gasoline-powered chain saw. 

It is a professional-quality saw of advanced 
design, built for fast, all-day sawing in 

timber up to 5 feet in diameter. 


LOW PRICE $325, 
f.o.b. Los Angeles. In 
many localities, this 
saw can pay for itself 
in one week! 





Manufactured and 
guaranteed by the 
world’s largest builders 
of power chain saws; 
sold and serviced by 
factory authorized } 
dealers throughout 
‘ U.S. and Canada 








McCULLOCH 


NATIONWIDE 





SALES 











World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION + LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


Export Dept.: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 
Canada: 220 W. First Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 

525 First Ave., Quebec, Quebec 

224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 
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tree farms grow wood for your grandchildren... 


Generation after generation, the vast forests of Ameriva have supplied wood waren” eee aed 


for an increasing volume and variety of useful products, Private industrial 
forestry bas proven that these forests can be both used and perpetuated 
to supply wood for you today and your grandchildren in the future. This is 
being done by managing timber as a crop on privately owned tree farms. 
Ilustrated above is part of an active tree farm. Years ago, when the 
trestle was new, nearby mature trees were harvested and hauled to mills by 
train. New trees grew on the cut-over land . .. springing up from seeds cast by 
blocks of parent trees left for that purpose. In 60 or 70 years, these trees will 


be harvested and another new forest will begin to grow 





In the United States, there are now more than 4,000 privately owned tree 





farms consisting of about 27 million acres of commercial timberlands. All of : ‘ 

Te grow new forests in the fir region, Ovrable and colorful, reyen fobric ond 
blocks of seed trees are left standing te cloth are vsetul products made of wood 
certified tree farms under the direction of skilled industrial foresters. W rite naturatly referest harvested lands. in the form of viscose celiviose putp. 


the forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are managed as 


us at Bax A, Tacoma, Washington, for your free copy of our interesting and 

colorful new booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 
Wood is ane of the nation’s most valuable and versatile 
raw materials. People and industry wee wood every day 
as lumber, pulp ahd paper, fibers, chemicals and in many 


other ways. To supply this market, our company is grow- 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company ree ee ee 





National opinion surveys indicate that the public does not know 
about the progress being made in industrial forestry. Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company is telling part of the story in a series of national 
Magazine advertisements such as reproduced above. The Company 
believes that all who are engaged in industrial forest management 
should tell the facts about tree farming at every opportunity. 





WORKING IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST TO CREATE A PERMANENT FOREST INDUSTRY 
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Roadblock 


Epiror: 


The editorial “Roadblock to ‘Timber 
Loans” in the April issue of AMERICAN 
Forests is right to the point, and most 
timely. You have well expressed the need 
for a change in the banking laws, which 
will permit national banks to accept man 
aged and protected forest properties as col 
lateral for loan purposes. 

Banking laws have not kept pace with 
the rapidly changing conditions in forestry 
practice and the development of tree-grow 
ing as a profitabie enterprise 

The Forest Credits Committee of this 
Association is most appreciative of you 
excellent statement and encouraging sup 
port on behalf of this important action. 
It is this Committee which is responsible 
for sponsoring and supporting the resolu 
tion adopted at the Western Forestry Con 
ference last December to take action on 
the subject and to seek an amendment to 
the law. 

The Oregon Bankers Association has done 
a masterful job in spearheading the drive 
and have exerted capable leadership among 
the professional bankers 

A wide distribution of your editorial 
among the bankers of the nation could 
help much to gain their support and action 
to effect the much needed change in the 
law 

Stuart Moir 

Western Forestry & Conservation 
\ssociation 

Portland, Oregon 


Louisiana 


Eprror: 


Please accept our sincere thanks for start 
ing the publication of Fd Kerr’s History of 
Forestry in Louisiana. We are very proud 
of this exclusive privilege of having ow 
story published in your excellent magazine. 
Personally, | think you and the publishers 
are to be congratulated on the fine repro 
duction obtained with the pictures. ‘This is 
especially true in view of the age of thes« 
particular shots. 

James E. Mixon 

State Forester 

Louisiana Forestry Association 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Correction 


Eprror: 


[ have written you earlier about the 
article on the “Harvard Forest Filing Sys 
tem,” pointing out that this project was 
carried out by Richard ©. Rose, C. T. 
Brown, Jr., and myself—none of whom 
were correctly given credit in the original 
article. You wrote me that several othe 
letters of correction had been received, and 
that a correction would be published. 


Stephen H. Spurr 
Professor of Silviculture 
University of Michigan 
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HOMELITE 


One Man 
CHAIN SAW 















Repair bills are a good indication of a 
chain saw’s worth. When repair bills easier. Yes, and you get more days of 
are low it means your saw is on the job. production because a Homelite is more 
: You’re not losing production due to rugged, more dependable on the job. 

down time for repairs. For best results, always use the best. 

That’s why it pays to buy a Homelite Use a Homelite Chain Saw, the saw 
One Man Chain Saw. True, you pay that’s built and backed by a company 
more for it... but you get more for that has been famous for lightweight, 
your money. You get more production high powered gasoline-engine-driven 
per day because it cuts faster, handles units for more than thirty years. 
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Forestry Primed 


for Higgins Lake 


EPRESENTATIVES of every 

bracket of forestry activity in 

the nation will convene at 
Higgins Lake, Michigan, the 29th of 
this month to modernize AFA’s Pro- 
gram for American Forestry in the 
light of changed conditions since 
1946 and to draft an agenda for the 
Fourth American Forest Congress 
October 29-31 in Washington, D. C. 
Samuel T. Dana of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan will preside. 

In view of interest that is being 
evinced in both conferences, it now 
appears certain that AFA will have 
the full support of forestry in its 
plan to up-date the American pub- 
lic on the over-all forestry situa- 
tion. The basic aim of the Congress 
will be to develop an up-to-date, 
practical platform for future forestry 
progress based on on-the-ground for- 
estry facts that all segments of for- 
estry can support in principle. It 
would then be presented to the 
American public as the best thought 
on the subject that is available. 

The 1946 Program for American 
Forestry was based on the premise 
that “improved forest management, 
particularly in the production of 
commercial crops of woods, must 
stem from the initiative of en- 
lightened private ownership; that the 
states must accept greater responsi- 
bility for dealing with their own 
forest conditions and needs, includ- 
ing harvesting controls adequate to 
maintain all forest lands in produc- 
tion; and that the federal govern- 
ment must exercise vigorous leader- 
ship through the wise handling of 
federal lands and increased activity 
in the fields of education and co- 
operation under the general pattern 
established by the Clarke-McNary 
Act.” 

The so-called 30-point program is 
divided into 14 broad categories 
most of which include two or more 
points. These categories are: Pro- 
tection of the Forest Resource from 
Fire; Protection of Forest from In- 
sects and Diseases; Education of the 
American Public; Education and As- 
sistance for Forest Owners; Control 
of Destructive Practices; Forest Plant- 
ing; Forest Taxation; Forest and 
Wood-Use Research; Forest Credit 


and Insurance; Intensive Timber 
Production; Cooperative Sustained- 
Yield Units; Federal, State and 
Private Ownership; Recognition of 
Wildlife, Watershed Recreational 
and other Nontimber Values; Cur- 
rent Forest Inventories; and Recrea- 
tional and Esthetic Values. 

All 30 points in the program—con- 
ditions as revealed by AFA’s Forest 
Resource Appraisal concluded at the 
end of World War Il—were pegged 
on this broad framework and in 
modernizing the program it is not 
anticipated that this valid structure 
for long-range progress will be great- 
ly altered. The chief emphasis at 
Higgins Lake in recognizing both 
the progress and the lack of it since 
1946 will probably be on pinpoint- 
ing the major tasks in forestry today, 
in seeking to achieve greater coordi- 
nated use of all forest lands, and in 
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implementing wise-use management. 

In urging that wise use be given 
all-out emphasis at the 1953 Con- 
gress, W. S. Rosecrans, former AFA 
president and chairman of the 1946 
Congress, said that in his judgment 
more has happened to change the 
forest situation since 1946 than in 
the entire preceding 20 years. The 
AFA should be prepared to recognize 
this change and make adjustments 
in its over-all program accordingly, 
Mr. Rosecrans said. 

Judging by inquiries from mem- 
bers in recent weeks principle inter- 
est is presently focused on the sub- 
jects of federal, state and private 
ownership, control of fire and insects 
and diseases, greater sustained-yield 
production of timber from public 
lands, forest taxation and credit, 
forest and wood-use research and 
recreational and esthetic values. 

Greatest interest of all up to this 
time has been centered on federal, 
state and private ownership—this 
interest having been stimulated in 
part by a resolution passed by AFA’s 
Board of Directors on January 30th. 
This resolution stated in unequivo- 
cal terms that the essential integrity 
of the federal forest lands must be 


(Turn to page 40) 








Profile of a Forester 











SAMUEL 


S. T. Dana, known to his friends 
of his own generation as “Sam” and 
to countless students and alumni at 
the University as ‘Deandana,” 
finished his teaching duties last June 
(1952). He had been dean of the 
School of Forestry and Conservation 
since 1927 and throughout its recent 
four years as the School of Natural 
Resources. His insistence with his 
faculty and other campus and con- 
servation groups that questions 
should be thoroughly thrashed out 
before decision, may have prolonged 
a few meetings but has seldom failed 
to register in terms of sound judg- 
ment. In selecting him to preside 
at its important Higgins Lake Con- 
ference, June 29-July 1, The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association took this 
into full account. 

Years of federal and state service 
and of organization and community 
activity have given Dean Dana a 
wealth of understanding and _per- 
haps has put the brakes on that well- 


T. DANA 


known failing of foresters to talk 
nothing but shop. Whether it was 
the Ann Arbor Rotary Club, the 
weekly conference of the deans, the 
Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, the staff 
of the Northeastern Forest Experi- 
ment Station or the assembly of the 
International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, Sam Dana has always 
been looked to when business is put 
in final form. 

He started out as a forest assistant 
when forestry in the United States 
was less than ten years old and had 
perhaps fewer than 50 men who 
called themselves foresters. He was 
then, as now, identified as a “State 
of Mainer” who had come out of 
Bowdoin and Yale with a brilliant 
scholastic record, a love of the woods 
and an unmistakable Maine accent. 
As a chief of the offices of Silvics 
and Forest Investigations during the 
early years of the Forest Service, and 

(Turn to page 51) 


























Lookout 


By ALBERT G. HALL 


THE FIRST MAJOR BLOW TO THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMY program was dealt by the House Committee 





on Appropriations in reporting out the Agriculture Appropriations Bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. Major increases, over the budget proposed by 
Secretary Benson, were made in the farm subsidy programs. In the field of for- 
estry, however, the committee stayed within the Benson budget which, except for 
its recommendations for timber access roads, asked for no increases. The only 
departure was the restoration of $75,500 for land acquisition under the Weeks 
Act; purpose is to enable the Forest Serviee to acquire small isolated tracts 
within the forest boundaries in order to facilitate administration. 





FOR TIMBER ACCESS ROADS IN NATIONAL FORESTS, both House and Senate have approved $5 mil- 


lion in the third supplemental appropriations for fiscal year 1953. This will 
enable the Forest Service to let road contracts and to start construction prior 
to June 30. The Appropriations Committee, however, considered this emergency $5 
million as an "advance" appropriation against the request for $21 million for 
forest roads and trails in the next fiscal year. Of the remaining $16 million 
requested, the committee recommends appropriation of $13.5 million. 


FUNDS FOR FOREST PEST CONTROL WERE REDUCED by the committee below the Eisenhower-Benson 





budget request. For operations under the Forest Pest Control Act, $2,300,000 is 
recommended, rather than the requested $3,350,000. The reduction, the committee 
says, "results from the completion of work on the spruce budworm in Oregon and 
Washington, the southern pine beetle, and the Engelmann spruce bark beetle in 
Colorado. The increase requested for the Montana=-Idaho spruce bark beetle is 
not recommended in view of the large amounts approved for access roads to handle 
this problem through logging and salvage operations." For white pine blister 
rust control, the committee allowed $3 million, a reduction of $300,000. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS AS PASSED BY THE HOUSE on April 23 provide for the 





department a total of $405 million as compared with a budget estimate of $607 
million, and 1953 appropriations of $542 million. Chief reductions in funds were 
made in the Bureau of Reclamation for which $133 million was approved as com- 
pared with $206 million last year. The Bureau of Land Management was voted $13 
million ($810,000 less than last year), of which $11 million is for management 

of lands and resources and $2 million for access roads into 0 & C timberlands. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has had $12.5 million approved for resources manage- 
ment ($753,760 less than last year). The total for National Park Service, 
$32,971,550, includes $8,786,550 for management and protection. Fish and Wild- 
life Service was voted $11 million, about $2 million less than last year. 


THE PRACTICALLY ASSURED DEFEAT FACING THE BAKER BILL for earmarking ten percent of 
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national forest receipts for the establishment and maintenance of recreational 
and wildlife facilities, provides an opportunity for consideration of a new 
approach to adequate funding of these activities. Representative Engle of Cali- 
fornia has proposed in H.R. 4587 that ten percent of national forest receipts, 
up to $3.5 million annually,.be so used, when appropriated by Congress. This 
measure would at least assure budgetary provisions for public-use facilities. 

As another approach, he proposes in H.R. 4588, the issuance of campfire permits 
at $1 each, purchasable at post offices. Funds derived from the sale of the 
permits would be used for development of public-use facilities. 





i9s$3 








Stockmen’s Bill Challenged 


The drive of various stockmen for 
enactment of a “uniform” grazing 
law that would apply Taylor Graz- 
ing Act principles as administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management 
to national forest lands under mul- 
tiple use management ran into oppo- 
sition on May 22 when Robert W. 
Sawyer, of Bend, Oregon, represent- 
ing The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, urged members of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee not to be “hoodwinked” by 
Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart’s 
Bill, H.R. 4023. Skillfully written 
to give the appearance of protecting 
the public interest, Mr. Sawyer, the 
editor of the Bend Bulletin, said that 
actually the measure harks back to 
the days of land script and would 
tend to create a tight monopoly in 
the use of publicly-owned grazing 
lands. 

In the course of the hearings on 
the D’Ewart Bill that started May 
20th, some members of the commit- 
tee appeared to be developing the 
theme that BLM land management 
principles as applied to Taylor graz- 
ing land used solely or almost en- 
tirely for grazing purposes could be 
applied with good effect on national 
forest lands, including areas that are 
priceless from a watershed  stand- 
point, and where other uses, includ- 
ing timber and recreation, are of 
greater significance both from the 
standpoint of monetary return and 
number of users, than is grazing. 

In attacking this concept, Mr. Saw- 
yer said that the national forests are 
a “bulwark to our national economy 
and welfare. ... It is the orderly ad- 
ministration of this body of public 
land that is the goal of national for- 
est management with full considera- 
tion given to the overall public in- 
terest. Year in and year out these 
lands have been managed skillfully, 
wisely and well for the greatest pub- 
lic good. I am against enactment of 
this proposed legislation because it 
would gravely threaten continuation 
of the present efficient administra- 
tion of these public lands. More- 
over, it would give present grazing 
privilege holders a vested right on 
these lands that belong to all of us.” 

Mr. Sawyer said that the first pro- 
vision of the Act that would mean a 
change from present regulation is in 
Section 4 which gives leased prop- 
erty a standing as “base property.” 
Today, the permittee must own his 
base propertv—a_ condition that 





“pont be hoodwinked” was 
advice of Robert W. Sawyer 
on stockmen’s grazing bill 


tends to develop a group of citizens 
tied to the community, Mr. Sawye1 
said. But the man with no local ties 
beyond the terms of his lease may 
be “in and out, here today and gone 
tomorrow,” the witness explained. 
“Being an itinerant, his interest in 
the local schools and roads. the 
county government and civic service 
is likely to be only casual and pass- 
ing, if indeed, he has any interest 
whatever. Section 4 is not a proposal 
for the development of good citizen- 
ship in the range country.” 

The AFA _ representative also 
charged that under Sections 6 and 7 
of the proposed Act that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would be re- 
quired on lands classified as suitable 
for grazing, to give continuing graz- 
ing rights to the present permit hold- 
ers. Thus the present users “would 
control who gets all future permits 
by reason of the grant to them of 
the right to choose their own suc- 
cessors.”” 

While Section 12b of the Act dis- 
claims any intent to obtain a vested 
right in public lands, this appears to 
be nullified by the provisions of Sec- 
tions 6 and 7, Sawyer said, adding, 
“As a matter of fact under present 
regulations the Secretary issues graz- 
ing permits for a 10-year period and 
they are renewable. Why ask more?” 

Section 11, the witness continued, 
“is most certainly calculated to allay 
suspicion . . . of those who want the 


forests protected and properly man- 
aged. While it is true that this sec- 
tion upholds the Secretary—‘to limit 
or discontinue the grazing use of any 
lands under his jurisdiction for the 
purpose of preventing injury to said 
lands from grazing, or to change the 
use of any such lands from grazing 
to any other authorized use’—still it 
would confine the administrative 
power of the Secretary to just that.” 

Any permittee, as provided in Sec- 
tion 10 of the Bill, would have re- 
course to the courts whenever he 
arose to challenge the administration 
decision of the Secretary, Mr. Sawyer 
continued. Administration decisions 
could be taken to the courts and 
final rulings delayed for years. While 
waiting court decision, the range re- 
source could “go down the river,” 
the witness said. 

Mr. Sawyer also referred to a com- 
plaint voiced by the Stockmen’s 
Grazing Committee which he said 
was back of the D’Ewart Bill. This 
complaint is over what the stockmen 
called “unrestricted discretionary au- 
thority of the administering bureaus 
... to determine the modification or 
complete termination” of grazing 
permits. And while Section 11 of the 
D’Ewart Bill would give the Secre- 
tary the right to “limit or discon- 
tinue” permits, it would not be long 
until additional legislation is sought 
to repeal Section 11 or amend it out 
of “any of its present virtue,” Saw- 
ver said. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Forest Service should continue 
in the authority over the grazing 
lands that they now administer,” 
Mr. Sawyer said. “Their only inter- 
est is the public interest. The stock- 
man’s interest is a self interest.” 

Mr. Sawyer said he did not sup- 
port the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency last fall but that he 
thoroughly endorsed a_ statement 
made by Mr. Stevenson at Seattle, 
Washington in the course of the 
campaign. It was: “The greatest im- 
portance of the national forests is 
the protection of our watersheds. In 
many parts of the West protection of 
the forests and of the grasslands 
means the difference between healthy 
streams and destructive loss of wa- 
ter, dependable water supplies as 
against floods, silted up irrigation 
systems and dams filling with sedi- 
ment. That is why we must resist 
efforts to take away from the public 
the control of our forest ranges.” 
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CHALLENGE AT HIGGINS LAKE 


Thirty specialists in forestry and related fields 
will assemble at Higgins Lake, Michigan, the 
29th of this month to review AFA’s 1946 Pro- 
gram for American Forestry and to make such 
modifications as may be necessary in the light 
of changed conditions. Their task, as they set a 
course for the Forest Congress in October, ap- 
pears to be that of drafting a workable program 
that will accelerate the growth of more and more 
trees in an economic climate that provides pri- 
vate initiative with the greatest possible en- 
couragement. This is the type of program that 
will permit forestry, for the first time, to present 
a united front to the American public. 

Prospects for achieving such a program appear 
reasonably good; in fact, more favorable than 
at any time in recent years. Gaps in thinking 
that formerly precluded agreement on_ basic 
policy between public and private forestry today 
are narrowing. There is growing evidence that 
the groundswell of forestry progress, with its 
sense of dedication, will not long be denied the 
coordinated leadership it merits. 

There is now evidence that such leadership 
is at hand. In upping the Truman budget for 
access roads on national forests the new admin- 
istration is serving notice that it intends to 
emphasize first things first in forestry. Timber 
growth and control of forest fires and pests will 
all benefit by this move. Greater revenue will 
be realized from national forests timber sales. 
This, in turn, will eventually provide greater 
support for parks, wildlife and kindred programs 
—with less money coming out of the taxpayer's 
pocket in the process. This is good forestry and 
it is also good business. Certainly it is not the 
act of an administration planning to divest itself 
of its public forest lands as has been charged in 
some quarters. 

To the states and private forest owners, this 
common-sense approach to public lands forestry 
serves as an indication that the same yardstick of 
good business judgment can be applied to other 
problems with equal success. But perhaps most 
important of all is the growing realization that 
this new federal leadership plans to reward efh- 
ciency and discourage inefficiency and that re- 
sources will not be used as a football in striving 
to achieve concepts of government foreign to the 
American way of doing things. 

In a very real sense the way has now been 
cleared for substantial, coordinated forestry prog- 
ress. In view of this, the representatives at 
Higgins Lake and the October Congress should 
be able to get down to brass tacks on the para- 
mount needs in forestry today—in emphasizing 
what needs to be done rather than what has 
already been accomplished. 

That these needs are great no one can deny. 
The critical problem of management on small 
woodlands is still largely unsolved and will re- 
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quire a major, coordinated effort in forestry to 
solve it. While the area of protected forest lands 
has been greatly expanded since 1946, this pro- 
tection is spread exceedingly thin in some local- 
ities and should be intensified if forest insurance 
and credit are to make proper gains. As regards 
the protection of forests from insect pests, we 
have little to brag about. Cooperative sustained- 
yield agreements are still largely attractive- 
sounding plans, with one notable exception. In 
getting at the hub of inequitable timber taxa- 
tion, a major effort is indicated to educate ap- 
praisers on how to do their job. Surveys are also 
indicated to determine what percentage of seed- 
lings distributed to farmers are actually planted 
and grow; and how to achieve greater coordina- 
tion of research to get the results into actual use. 
Certainly there is no room for complacency in 
forestry today. That is why the representatives 
at Higgins Lake and those who will attend the 
national “town meeting” of forestry this fall face 
one of the most challenging—but potentially 
most rewarding—tasks in forestry history. 


THE CANADIAN QUESTION 


When Assistant Editor Keith R. McCarthy 
flew to Ottawa, Canada, last month to make an 
on-the-ground appraisal of Canada’s forest re- 
search program it marked the first time in the 
history of AMERICAN Forests that a staff member 
had gone outside the territorial limits of the 
United States on a story assignment. 

Reason for McCarthy’s trip was to satisfy a 
growing demand for information. More and 
more AMERICAN Forests readers are asking for 
the facts on forest insects and diseases. Are they 
really our most destructive forest enemies? Is the 
U. S. doing everything it should to control them? 
Is the situation exaggerated? Why hasn't the 
public been alerted to the menace before? How 
is Canada meeting this common problem? 

AMERICAN Forests had answered most of these 
questions before, in articles and in editorials. 
No, the situation is not exaggerated—three and 
a half times more trees are killed every year by 
insects and diseases than by fire. Yes, they are 
our No. 1 forest enemies. No, our program is 
not adequate. But AMERICAN Forests took the 
questions to be a healthy sign anyway. They 
indicated a ripple on the sea of public conscious- 
ness. They showed the magazine was at least 
beginning to get the people’s ear in its campaign 
for a more effective insect and disease control 
program in the U. S. 

A question AMERICAN Forests hadn’t answered 
was the one about Canada. Particularly impor- 
tant because the Dominion’s program is regarded 
by many as the best in the world, this is done in 
McCarthy’s article, Forest Research—A Going 
Concern in Canada, beginning on the next page. 
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ANADA is doing a better job 

than the United States in re- 

search on forest insects and 
diseases. 

We came across this bold and pro- 
vocative assertion in the morning 
mail not long ago. Possibly because 
the thought had never occurred to 
us, we were startled and somewhat 
skeptical. How could the U. S. be 
lagging in so basic a thing as re- 
search, we wondered? Flipping the 
letter over for a look at the signature 
we were surprised to find that it was 
signed by the president of a large 
Midwestern paper company—a man 
who should know what he was talk- 
ing about. Intrigued, we went back 
to the letter to see how he substanti- 
ated his statement. He did a pretty 
good job of it. 

He pointed out that Canada, with 
a tenth the population and a fourth 
the timber output of the U. S., had 
more than twice as many researchers 
engaged in forest insect and disease 
work. He said, too, that public ap- 
athy toward this unspectacular prob- 


M. L. Prebble, chief of the Dominion’s 
smoothly-run Division of Forest Biology 





lem of sick trees and little bugs with 
big appetites for timber is waning in 
the Dominion; that the average Ca- 
nadian is becoming alert to the fact 
that these twin killers are destroying 
three and a half times more trees 
every year than fire, roughly the 
same ratio as in the U. S. 

We were impressed, but not entire- 
ly persuaded. We still couldn't quite 
get used to the idea that the U. S. 
might not be doing everything it 
should to protect one of its most 
important natural resources. We 
wondered if this preeminence ac- 
corded the Canadian program 
couldn’t be just one man’s opinion. 
Some investigating, some questions, 
showed us it wasn’t. Many knowl- 
edgeable people felt the same way as 
the paper company president. 

Last month we went to Canada to 
find out why. After a week at Otta- 
wa being briefed on the Canadian 
program and watching it in action 
we had some of the answers. We 
found out that forest research is a 
going concern in Canada—a vital, 
coordinated effort. We came away 


The Dominion is more than just holding 
the line in its battle against forest insects 
and diseases. The reason: a far-sighted, 
ably executed program of surveys and research 


By KEITH R. McCARTHY 


convinced that Canada is more than 
just holding the line in its battle 
against these forest enemies. Though 
any attempt at a black and white 
comparison of the U. S. and Cana- 
dian programs would be inconclu- 
sive and misleading it can be said 
that in Canada forest research units 
seem to have less trouble attracting 
capable scientists and ‘getting ade- 
quate appropriations. Research isn’t 
a political stepchild there. Its course 
is well thought out, its momentum 
steady. It has stature and has earned 
public confidence. Its results are be- 
ing applied. 

This may be due in some measure 
to the fact that research has a 
smoother path in Canada than in 
the U. S. For one thing, Dominion 
researchers have only ten provinces 
to deal with, instead of 48 states. 
Their system of government doesn’t 
impose as many restraints on the re- 
search arm as does that of the U. S. 
Legislation is more permissive and 


Technicians feeding insects being reared by the Forest Insect Survey 
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takes a longer view. But deeper than 
that, the basic philosophy of federal- 
ly-conducted research seems to be 
sounder in Canada. There the great- 
est stress is placed on predisposing 
factors rather than on what to do 
after the horse has been stolen. 
Forest insect and disease research 
in Canada revolves around its Divi- 
sion of Forest Biology, a branch of 
the Science Service section of the 
Department of Agriculture. Formed 
about a year and a half ago in a con- 
solidation move, the Division is 
charged with the job of charting an 
effective attack on destructive forest 
agencies in the Dominion. It is re- 
sponsible for investigations on in- 
sects, fungeous diseases, and other 
organisms affecting forest and shade 
trees, and, in some cases, forest pro- 
ducts. It identifies insects and dis- 
eases operating in the forest, locates 
them, and formulates methods of 
prevention or control. Since it does 
not undertake large-scale control op- 
erations (though it may participate 
in an advisory capacity), the Divi- 
sion’s main functions may be broad- 


Researcher using electron microscope 
in insect virus study at Sault Ste. Marie 

















ly classified as surveys and research. 
Well-integrated and smoothly-oper- 
ated, it consists of two units—forest 
pathology and forest entomology. 

The Division is directed by its 
chief entomologist, Dr. M. L. Preb- 
ble, a dedicated and accomplished 
scientist with a long career of gov- 
ernment service. His top lieutenants 
are Dr. J. B. Bier, associate Division 
chief and head of the pathology unit; 
D. E. Gray, in charge of administra- 
tion; and E. B. Watson and A. W. 
MacCallum, who handle the edi- 
torial and publications details in 
addition to filling in in other special- 
ized capacities. All personnel at 
laboratories, field stations and other 
centers are responsible to this head- 
quarters staff. 

The Division is unique by Ameri- 
can standards, being largely free of 
the pressures that so commonly har- 
ass comparable bureaus in the U. S. 
It operates with what most Ameri- 
cans would regard as an enviable de- 
gree of autonomy. This absence of 
interference permits the Division's 
scientists to work as scientists in the 
purest sense of the word. They 
needn't be half scientist and half 
politician. Such operational freedom 
has a salutary effect on the whole or- 
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From these key points research branches out all over the Dominion 


ganization, from the top men right 
down through the ranks. It fosters 
harmony, and reflects public confi- 
dence. 

For example, once the Division’s 
chiefs have approved and set up a 
project, the men assigned to staff it 
can rest assured that they'll be there 
until their work is brought to its 
logical conclusion — whether that 
means six months, ten years or a life- 


Summary of positions by provinces shows Division’s personnel lineup 
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time. Dr. Prebble. doesn’t believe 
that “‘Jacks-of-all-trades” make the 
most efficient researchers. He thinks 
a man’s progress is directly related to 
the feeling of security and perma- 
nency that arise from the knowledge 
that he can, within the limitations of 
his intelligence and capacity for 
work, finish what he has started. The 
result is that in Canada forest re- 
search is highly specialized, with the 
man best suited for a particular job, 
so far as possible, doing that job. 


Headquarters keeps tabs on the 
various projects scattered across the 
ten provinces by conducting periodic 
on-the-spot reviews. Depending on 
how the work is going, these can be 
either tranquil or eruptive. Because 
the men actually responsible for the 
projects must defend their work 
against constructive, but very criti- 
cal, attack from all sides, it is in these 
reviews that “prima donnas” are cut 
down to size, drones (later to be 
weeded out) and stagnation exposed, 
mired workers given advice and 
guidance, and progress recognized 
and commended. Tempers often are 
frayed and shirts sweat-soaked after 
some of the four or five hour give- 
and-take sessions, but Dr. Prebble 
regards them as valuable because 
they “keep the boys on their toes.” 
They also prevent the projects from 
“vegetating” and provide the inter- 
change of information so essential to 
a closely-integrated research organ- 
ization. 

Nor are the Division’s plans in- 
hibited by insufficient funds or 
bogged down by prolonged haggling 
over appropriations. This certainly 
isn’t to say the operation is given a 
blank check; far from it. However, 
it is apparent to the American ob- 
server that a healthy, rational meth- 
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od of handling fiscal matters con- 
tributes greatly to Canada’s steady 
progress in forest research. Among 
other things this approach saves time, 
facilitates planning and puts research 
on an intelligent, business-like basis. 

And as the Division is not pliant 
to outside pressures it exerts none of 
its own. There is no lobbying, pork 
barreling, buttonholing of politici- 
ans or perennial cries of poverty. Af- 
ter Dr. Prebble and his top aides 
have figured out projected expenses 
tor the coming year, the estimate is 
passed on to Science Service for 
transmittal to the Minister of Agri- 
culture (an elected official) and 
thence to Parliament. Once it reaches 


on the consideration that they be 
used for specified purposes only. 

The Division currently has a va- 
riety of projects underway. It main- 
tains permanent research laborato- 
ries at Truro, N. S.; Fredericton, 
N. B.; Quebec City, Que.; Ottawa, 
Maple and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Indian Head and 
Saskatoon, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; and 
Vernon and Victoria, B. C. Seasonal 
laboratories and temporary field sta- 
tions are established at strategic 
points throughout the country. Go- 
ing from west to east across the coun- 
try here are some of the project 
highlights. 

In British Columbia the pathology 


which also covers northern Sas- 
katchewan, is busy with studies of 
the larch sawfly, jack pine budworm 
and forest tent caterpillar. 

In the province of Ontario, where 
the Division’s activities are most in- 
tensive, the pathology unit based at 
Maple has men assigned to decay, 
cull and deterioration studies, in- 
vestigations of nursery diseases, 
white pine blister rust, Dutch elm 
disease, deterioration of young birch, 
needle blight of white pine, and 
fume injury around the Sudbury 
smelters. 

Pathologists stationed at Sault Ste. 
Marie are concentrating on virus, 
fungus and bacterial diseases of for- 
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Architect’s sketch of new laboratory of forest 
pathology under construction at Maple, Ontario 
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Sketch of new million dollar forest biology fa- 
cility being built at Fredericton, New Brunswick 





Parliament the estimate usually goes 
through without a hitch. If this 
sounds like over-simplification con- 
sider that when the 1953 estimates 
were approved not more than half 
a dozen questions were raised con- 
cerning the entire Science Service 
budget, which, incidentally, account- 
ed for only slightly less than one- 
fourth of the $73.4 million allotted 
the Department of Agriculture. 
These questions, three of them relat- 
ing to the Division of Forest Biology, 
were satisfactorily answered by Dr. 
W. E. van Steenburgh, associate di- 
rector of Science Service, sitting on 
the floor of Commons as advisor to 
the Minister of Agriculture. Dr. van 
Steenburgh described the points 
raised as routine, said an explanation 
of them took about 15 minutes, and 
pointed out that the estimate was 
not changed from the time it left Dr. 
Prebble’s hands until final approval 
by Parliament! 

The Division received roughly two 
million dollars for projects and oper- 
ating expenses this year. This is 
about 40 times the $50,000 allocated 
in 1934 for similar purposes. The 
Division spends its funds as it sees 
fit. There is no “earmarking” of 
monies before Parliamentary approv- 
al and appropriations are not made 
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unit’s activities are centered around 
cull studies in mature and overma- 
ture timber, white pine blister rust, 
pole blight in white pine and foliage 
rusts of conifers. Entomologists in 
this province are concentrating their 
studies on the hemlock looper, bark 
beetles on Douglasfir, lodgepole and 
western white pine, ambrosia beetles 
in felled and bucked timber, and the 
spruce budworm in the northern in- 
terior. 

Division pathologists operating in 
Alberta are giving priority to decay 
and root diseases of spruce and 
lodgepole pine in relation to site, 
mistletoe diseases of lodgepole and 
spruce, and slash deterioration. Chief 
targets of the entomologists are bark 
beetles on lodgepole pine in the 
Rocky Mountains region, needle 
miner on lodgepole pine, and the 
spruce budworm in_ high-altitude 
areas. 

Root diseases in spruce in relation 
to site, cull studies in poplar and 
disease problems in forest nurseries 
are occupying the pathologists in 
Saskatchewan, while the entomolo- 
gists there are concerned mainly with 
insect problems of farm shelter belts 
(spruce) , and park belt stands (elm, 
aspen, Manitoba maple and ash) . In 
Manitoba, the entomology staff, 


est insects. Specialist staffs in ento- 
mology are carrying out researches 
in cytology and genetics, physiology, 
physical ecology, and ibloctekecsbonm: 
Among the field projects being con- 
ducted in forest entomology in On- 
tario, particular attention is given 
to studies of the spruce budworm, 
forest tent caterpillar, white pine 
weevil, the European pine shoot 
moth, the European pine sawfly and 
wood-borers in fire-killed stands as 
well as in saw timber. 

Forest insect and disease research 
in Quebec is aimed primarily at 
Dutch elm disease and birch “die- 
back” in the pathology field, and 
spruce budworm studies in the ento- 
mology field. 

In the Maritime region—the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Prince Edward Island and New- 
foundland—research is based in the 
main laboratory at Fredericton, and 
at subsidiary labs at Truro and at 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 

Pathologists at Fredericton are 
working on birch “dieback” (studies 
of ecology, physiology, etc), cull 
studies, deterioration studies of in- 
sect-killed and windblown timber, 
and white pine blister rust. At Truro, 


(Turn to page 28) 

















OST of the world’s achieve- 
ments in forestry have been : 
r e O n won by the toil of many slow 
and patient years. For the dramatic 
works of conservation, we usually 
turn from the prosaic growing of 
~ trees to impressive engineering struc- 
R e - { O r e ~ tures like the dam on the Columbia 
at Grand Coulee or the incredible 
power plant projected near Kitimat 


in British Columbia. Here Alcan 
will bore a ten-mile tunnel through 
r e e nN the mountain rampart and turn the 
waters of a dozen lakes in the Fraser 
Easin westward to a sheer fall of 
2500 feet. 
. But forestry has created her monu-, 
] amo O <q ments as well, monuments to great 
accomplishment through courageous 
planning and techniques resolutely 
carried out against all obstacles. 
One of the classical examples of 


Oregon’s self-reliance in its epic program to re- “engineered conservation” in a scale 
; ‘ : of national magnitude is the stabil- 
store the Tillamook has a fine old American fla- ization of dunes and forestation of | 


. two and a half million acres in the 
vor, revives the almost completely forgotten farm French Landes. Something, probably 


proverb that “Every man must skin his own skunk” the multiplying teeth and hooves of | 


By W. B. GREELEY 






Photes by West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Forested Tillamcok county looked like this (top panel) prior to the fateful day in the 
summer of 1933 when fire swept through 355,000 acres of choice virgin timber leaving 
a skeleton forest (lower panel) in its wake. Today, restoration work is in full swing 
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giazing animals in the Pyrenees, 
started a great upsurge of moving 
sand along the Gascon coast in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Dunes were 
moving inland from 30 to 90 feet 
every year, and burying whatever 
farms or villages lay in their path. 
Many invaders have challenged the 
- armies of France; but this invasion 
was a challenge to her foresters and 
engineers. 

An engineer, Bremontier, de- 
veloped the art of “thatching’” an 
active dune by piling layer upon 
layer of brush in the sand as it 
moved up and over the crest. As 
svon as the roof was stable, it was 
planted with hardy grasses and 
shrubs and then with the native 
maritime pine. Seventy-five years of 
painstaking labor stopped the men- 
ace of the coastal dunes by convert- 
ing them into pine forests. The ex- 
perience gave the world another il- 
lustration of French practicality in 
dealing with complex problems. 
Whenever a dune fixation project 
was ordered by the Service of Waters 
and Forests, each landowner in the 
area prescribed could do the work 
himself or surrender the tenure of 
his property to the government until 
the thatching and planting were 
completed and their cost repaid by 
income from the new forests. 

Meantime the rapid growth of 
maritime pine and the profitable in- 
dustries created in naval stores, 
lumber and pit props for English 
coal mines, gave the national policy 
powerful economic support. New 
state forests were acquired. Forest 
planting was extended inland far 
beyond the dune belt, by govern- 
ment, communes and private owners 
alike. One of the most productive 
forest regions of Europe rose out of 
the old marshes and wastelands of 
Gascony. Much of the wood re- 
quired by the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in World War I was 
cut by the 20th Engineers in the 
maritime pine forests of the Landes. 

Many readers of AMERICAN For- 
ESTS may not be familiar with ‘an- 
other resolute response to the chal- 
lenge of disaster here in our own 


can forestry. 
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Shaded portions of map designate seeded and planted sections 
of the Tillamook. Heart of future protection will be network 
of forest roads and 200 miles of snag-free firebreaks (red on 
map). Right, Former Governor McKay planting first tree in 
the proposed 500-acre Orville R. Miller Memorial Forest 


country. In determined and coura- 
geous planning and the search for 
new techniques, it may well be classed 
with the salvation of the Landes by 
the French. And contrary to the 
prevailing disposition to shove our 
troubles over on the shoulders and 
pockets of Uncle Sam, this under- 
taking has a fine old American flavor 
of self-reliance. It revives the homely 
philosophy of our almost forgotten 
farm proverb that every man must 
skin his own skunk. It is the restora- 
tion of the Tillamook by the state 
of Oregon. 

It was a sorry day for north- 
western timbermen and their fire 
organizations, late in the summer of 
1933, when the weather gods set the 
stage for fiery explosion in the heart 






One blessing of the Burn has been the “know-how”’ resulting studies have contributed to Ameri- 
For example, in classifying ground covers, research studies show where to seed 
by air and where to hand plant Douglasfir seedlings as grown by this state nursery at Salem 
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of Oregon’s coastal forests. Orders 
had gone forth to shut down the 
woods. One little crew was pulling 
in its last log. The cable dragged 
across an old, dry windfall. Friction 
sparked the punky wood; and before 
the men could grab shovels from 
their firebox, a heap of slashings was 
ablaze. And so “she blew up and 
1an away” on about the hottest and 
driest afternoon in the history of 
Tillamook county. 

With more destruction from two 
other major fires, largely reburning 
the same ground, Oregon found 355,- 
000 acres and 13 billion feet of her 
choicest and densest virgin timber 
converted into a “sea of snags.” A 
surprising amount of the dead tim- 
ber was salvaged by prompt and ag- 
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gressive logging: but the reloresta- 
tion of the Lillamook seemed almost 
hopeless. ‘This was not so much be- 
cause olf the magnitude of forest 
cestruction and the vast areas left 
with no source of seed. The un- 
believable hazard created by millions 
ot dead trees, standing and down, 
blocked any serious attempt to re 
plant by known methods of forestry. 
Some roadside plantings, courageous- 
ly undertaken after the first Villa- 
mook fire, were—in fact—wiped out 
by the second or third. The great, 
black “Burn” stood there, like a city 
bombed to the death in world war, 
defying human skills of restoration. 

But the state of Oregon moved in. 
‘Lhe smokes from the fire of 1945 
were scarcely cold before a commit- 
tee appointed by Governor Earl 
Snell was at work on plans for re- 
creating the dead forest. In seven 
busy years of study, planning and 
organization, the program for the 
Tillamook has evolved a clear pat- 
tern. Here are its major features. 

First, the extension and consolida- 
tion of state ownership in the Burn. 
By land exchanges, private dona 





Helicopters are now scattering half a 
pound of Douglasfir seed to the acre 


Tillamook county high school students 
moving up to the tree planting front 
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uions, and transfers of tax-delinquent 
parcels from the county to the state, 
252,964 acres, or 70 percent of the 
fire-swept woodlands, are now state 
forests of Oregon. 

Second, research on techniques of 
protection and reforestation. In 
1947, the legislature adopted a sever- 
ance tax of five cents per thousand 
board feet on all timber felled in 
Oregon. The tax yields currently 
over $360,000 annually. Forty per- 
cent of this income is allocated by 
the law to the state forester for re 
search bearing upon the protection 
and perpetuation of the forests ol 
the state. This steady flow ol re- 
search money has given the state the 
basic skills essential to master fon 
Lidding problems of the great Burn. 

How to hold the rodent popula- 
tion in check until tree seeds germi- 
hate. 

How to seed successfully from the 
air at one quarter the cost of hand 
planting. 

How to classify ground covers and 
sites so as to know where to seed 
from the air and where to set out 
little trees by hand. 

These “know-hows” represent a 
great contribution to all American 
iorestry. Many observant westerners 
believe that the helicopter and_ its 
mechanical seed spreader will go fai 
iti large-scale reforestation in othe 
parts of the United States. 

The third step in the Oregon pat- 
tern for her big job is assured, con- 
tinuing state financing. A referen- 
dum adopted by the voters in 1948 
wuthorized a special issue of bonds 
ior Oregon forest rehabilitation and 
reforestation. These bonds are put 
on the market in the discretion of 


the state board of forestry; but the 
issue is limited to $750,000 in any 
one year and the total outstanding 
may not exceed three fourths ol 
ene percent of the assessed valuation 
of the state. The reforestation bonds 
offered to date amount to $2,400,000: 
and it is estimated that ten millions 
will be required for the whole job 
of restoring the Tillamook to the 
green and productive assets of Ore- 
gon. 

The fourth step in the program 
is the sale and logging of every pos 
sible scrap of salvageable wood 
deadened by the fires. This unde 
taking has had astonishing success o1 
account of the active post-war mal 
kets for lumber and plywood, the 
lucilding of access roads as part of 
the protection framework, and the 
ingenuity of the “gyppo” logger in 
locating and extracting even on¢ 
usable log or a four-foot block of 
peelable veneer from a_ fire-riddled 
snag. In fact, it now seems certain 
that, on account of closer utilization, 
the total volume salvaged since the 
fire of 1933 will substantially exceed 
the original cruises of green timber. 

In 1952, Governor McKay an 
nounced that yearly sales of snag 
stumpage from the Tillamook were 
bringing in over $750,000 to the state 
and counties. The counties receive 
the major share of this recovery. 
The governor stressed the impor- 
tance to local payrolls and the state’s 
economy of combining complete util- 
ization of the dead timber crop with 
planting the new one—as well as its 
essential role in the future fire pre- 
vention. 

The fifth segment in the over-all 

(Turn to page 30) 
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.) REE surgery, as the average 
man thinks of it, consists of the 
treatment and repair of cavities 

in trees. And yet, every time you cut 
a branch from a tree you are really 
practicing tree surgery. The cut, if 
it is more than two inches in diame 
ter, should be treated with a suitable 
wound dressing or tree paint, to pre- 
vent decay from getting a start at the 
point where no bark covers the ex- 
posed wood. The paint does not 
hasten the growth of new callus tis- 
sue over the wound. 

When for some reason, such as 
injury or disease, a sizable cavity 
has occurred in a tree there are two 
methods of procedure: 1) the open 
cavity treatment, and 2) the filled 
and sealed cavity method. If the loss 
of wood fiber has proceeded to the 
point where the expense of a perma- 
nent filling is not justified it is then 
merely an open cavity job. In such a 
case the cavity is first cleaned out by 
removing all loose and decayed wood. 
Next the opening is bark traced and 
streamlined. This consists of select- 
ing points at the top and the bottom 
of the cavity and joining these points 
with two curved lines including the 
face of the cavity. This is to pro- 
mote the quickest possible closing of 
the opening with new callus growth 
and bark tissue. 

Proper drainage must be provided 
to take care of any rain, snow, or 
ice which may get into the open 
cavity. 

When new growth has covered the 
opening the interior of the cavity 
is deprived of air and further decay 
is halted. While the opening is clos- 
ing the exposed wood in the cavity 
must be painted once or twice a year 
to cover the cracks which develop in 
the wood as it seasons and loses its 
moisture. The reason for applying a 
wound dressing is to keep spores of 
rot-producing fungi from entering 





the wood and causing further decay. 

In the case of a cavity which has 
not developed too far and the tree 
is thrifty and of a desirable species 
we are justified in spending more 
time and money to repair the wound. 
Here is where a properly installed 
cavity filling is made. As in the open 
cavity treatment the wound is first 
streamlined and bark traced to pro- 
mote a maximum of new callus 
growth. The interior is chiseled out 
to solid wood and the edges at the 
opening are smoothed with a slight 
inward slant, or bevel, to prevent 
the filling from being pressed out. 

Then the edge is treated with a 
coating of shellac to prevent the ex- 
posed cambium (growing  Ussue) 
from drying out. With some fillers a 
“heal-collar” is nailed to the edges of 
the opening to seal-up the filling ma- 
terial after it has set and hardened. 
This makes the cavity air and mois- 
ture tight and automatically stops 
further decay, or retards it to the 
point where it will proceed very 
slowly and give the wound time to 
heal over with new cambium and 
bark. 

When necessary, any bracing or 
reinforcing for mechanical support 
is next installed in the cavity. The 
interior of the cavity should be stud 
ded with large headed nails to hold 
the filling to the walls of the cavity. 
The interior of the cavity should 
also be disinfected if the filling ma- 
terial itself is not antiseptic. 

As to the proper type of material 
for a filler it can be said that about 
everything imaginable has been tried 
at one time or another, including 
cement, wooden blocks, brick, stucco, 
rubber, cork, asphalt, various mix- 
tures of sand, lime, cow-dung, saw- 
dust, tar and pitch, besides metal 
covering of many sorts. One of the 
mest satisfactory materials used in 
recent years has been a mixture of 
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wood fibers, asbestos and magnesite 
and known under the trade name olf 
“Flexifil.” Used in combination with 
a heal-collar it has proven very satis- 
factory. However, a certain tech- 
nique is necessary in using this ma 
terial which makes it impractical fon 
the amateur to handle and apply it. 

Regarding the other materials 
which are sometimes used by the 
home owner the disappointment 
does not appear until a year or more 

(Turn to page 55) 


A sealed cavity in a White Oak shows 
callus growth closing in cver wound 









































; Much outdoor cooking palls after a few 


days 


It needn't if you stock up with this Old 


Reliable and follow a few simple recipes 


Make Room for 


F you are planning on spending 

your vacation in camp or cabin in 

any of the national forests and 
parks, or in a state park, weight and 
bulk become important factors. Fu 
ture meals, regardless of where they 
are eaten or prepared, call for some 
sustained planning, especially if you 
want to travel light. You must re- 
member that your tent or cabin will 
not be within a whoop or a holle 
from a grocery store, meat market 
or trading post. 

There is something about the out 
door appetite that gives a special 
relish to potatoes and bread. We 
need the starches, but potatoes and 
bread constitute bulk and weight. 
They are awkward to carry and the 
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supply of bread usually goes bad in 
a few days, making us take recourse 
in flapjacks and biscuits. These are 
good enough in their way, but a 
steady diet of them, three times a 
day, sort of palls after a few days. 
Besides, they always call for bulkier 
accessory items, such as fat, sugar, 
milk, eggs and the like. 

The answer lies in rice. Rice is 
versatile. When cooked, it expands 
to three times its original bulk. It 
can be cooked in 15 or 20 minutes. 
It can be used as a breakfast cereal, 
to give body to soups and _ stews, 
and served in a wide variety of ways 
does a nice job of substituting for 
bread and potatoes. Further, rice 
comes neatly packaged and contains 
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Economical, 


a lot of tood energy. 
of 
too. 


Make room for rice! It’s a genial 
camping companion, literally worth 
its weight in gold. A cache of merely 
ten or 12 condiments used singly on 
in combination can greatly multiply 
the disguises of rice. A little in the 
way of weight and bulk, a world of 
convenience and good eating. 

The cookery of rice is simple. 
Here is a fool-proof method of cook- 
ing it. Many recipes call for cooked 
rice. If you want three cups of 
cooked rice, start with one cup of 
dry rice. Place it in a pan and rinse 
thoroughly several times in cold 
water. Have two quarts of wate! 
on the boil, drop the washed and 
drained rice into it by the spoonsful, 
but keep the water boiling. After 
12 minutes of rapid boiling, remove 
a few grains and test for softness. 
While the rice is soft and firm, 
drain in a colander. From 12 to 24 
minutes are required on average 
packaged rice; about half that time 
is required from the quick-cooking 
variety. 

If you don’t happen to have a 
colander in your camp kit, make one 
by using a large tomato can. Take a 
small tack and punch holes in the 
bottom, plenty of them. This home 
made makeshift instrument works 
perfectly. 

When the rice is cooked, place the 
pan, covered, near the fire or on the 
back of the stove for 10-20 minutes 
to dry and fluff up. When ready to 
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Rice is the answer in rounding out vacation menus in wilderness retreats. Versatile. 
energy-building and easy to pack, it’s a genial companion worth its weight in gold 


use, every kernel should be an indi- 
vidual unit, light and fluffy. 

When rice is added to canned 
soups, the cooking time is approxi- 
mately the same as if the rice were 
cooked separately. Of course, you 
will carry some of the new feather- 
weight dehydrated soups that require 
only water and about 30 minutes of 
boiling. They produce a tasty and 
stimulating brew, one of the nicest 
things for luncheon. Add a little 
rice, bearing in mind that it will 
swell to three times its original bulk 
—and the soup has a flavor and a 
body that is more than satisfying. 

Many campers miss their hot cere- 
al in the morning. But rice that can 
be cooked in little less than a jiffy, 
mixed with dried and stewed fruits, 
plus some sugar and evaporated 
milk, is calculated to make the boys 
smile, knowing the mixture will 
“stick to the ribs.” 

Or, if you want something a little 
extra for breakfast, cook the rice the 
night before, mix it with any diced 
odds and ends of meat that are 
available, such as corned: beef, 
cooked venison, legs or oddments of 
grouse or rabbit. Salt lightly, add a 
sprinkle of sage, plenty of pepper. 
Pour the rice into a pan, about three 
inches in depth, place the pan where 
it is cool. In the morning, cut thin 
slices of the mixture, fry until a 
golden brown in bacon fat. A little 
syrup on the side, if available, plenty 
of coffee. More palatable than flap- 
jacks, and if there’s plenty of meat 
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in it, there’s no need to have bacon 
with the rice scrapple, as I call it. 
This scrapple has great taste and it’s 
astonishing how many slices two or 
three guys can consume at one sit- 
ting. Better use two skillets. 

Rice flapjacks are another jiffy 
dish, one of great advantage. You 
do it this way: cook your rice the 
night before as directed. Betfore 
using, place near the fire, as flapjacks 
are better if the rice is warm. You'll 
need: 


One cup warm cooked 
rice; one cup diluted evapo- 
rated milk; two eggs, yolks 
and whites beaten separate- 
ly; one-half teaspoon salt; 
two tablespoons butter or 
bacon fat; one-half cup flour: 
two teaspoons baking powder. 


Combine rice, salt, butter or bacon 
fat and egg yolks. Add milk. Stir in 
the flour and baking powder and 
beat hard until smooth. Fold in the 
beaten egg whites. Have the griddle 
hot—if you use a frying pan, grease 
it before each batch of cakes. This 
recipe will yield 14 six-inch cakes; 
they should be brown when ready 
to eat. You will find them light and 
delectable, especially with some ba 
con and a bottle of syrup, plenty 
of coffee. I have also found that 
they make a darned good supper. 

Usually, the first few days of camp 


ing, when you are shifting from one 


location to another, vou still have 


some fresh eggs. Here’s a good way 
to use some of them: 


Two cups hot cooked rice; 
one-half teaspoon salt; three 
eggs; one-fourth teaspoon 
pepper; one tablespoon fat. 
Beat the eggs with a fork, add 

rice and seasonings and blend. When 
the fat smokes in the frying pan, 
toss in the mixture and stir constant- 
ly while it cooks—and don’t over 
cook. This gives you four-six serv- 
ings, Camp-appetite size, and the en 
tire job requires about five minutes. 
You will be surprised at how fan 
three eggs will go! 

Here’s how to compound a 
straight, simple and easy Spanish 
rice—and the job can be done in a 
little over 30 minuaes: 





Three cups cooked rice; 
two cups canned tomatoes; 
one-fourth teaspoon dried 
herbs; three slices diced 
bacon; salt and pepper to 
taste; parsley, oregano or 
thyme. 


Fry bacon until crisp, add othe 
ingredients and mix with a fork, 
cook for 30 minutes, stirring often. 
Pour into a greased baking dish, cov 
er with buttered bread or cracke1 
crumbs and place in a moderate 
oven until the top browns; a tasty, 
stick-to-the-ribs dish! 

(Turn to page 34) 
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HE article in the April issue 

by Arthur Carhart (“They Still 

Covet Our Lands’) is typical 
of the attitude that is the biggest 
barrier to advancement of the science 
and the art of range management. 

As I pointed out in a talk before 
the American Society of Range Man- 
agement (printed in the October 
1949 issue of the Journal of Range 
Management), it is difficult for one 
not to be emotional on the subject. 
We need some objectivity if we are 
to make progress toward our goal of 
advancement of the science and the 
art of range management. 

Mr. Carhart states that the ob- 
jective of the Federal Grazing Land 
Tenancy Act is to put “certain priv- 
ileged livestock operators on top 
in management of our western pub- 
lic lands.” That is a false and er- 
roneous statement, apparently based 
on emotion and lack of knowledge. 

The primary objective of the pro- 
posal is to facilitate better land use 
and greater development of the graz- 
ing resource by the same principles 
of sound landlordship that our fed- 
cral government itself urges upon 
landlords other than itself. It fol- 
lows the general thesis of Professor 
Ciriacy-Wantrup’s recent book en- 
titled, “Resource Conservation.” So 
far as federal grazing lands are con- 
cerned, the book is obviously incom- 
plete and inadequate. Development 
of the thesis with specific reference 
to western range lands has been 
done by Dr. M. M. Kelso and set 
forth in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science of May 1952. 

Another fundamentally untrue 
and misleading statement in Mr. 
Carhart’s article is that “the actual 
target is the Forest Service.” 

Following the release of the 
Hoover Commission report on or- 
ganization of the executive branch 
of the government, members of live- 
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stock organizations were approached 
by employees or emissaries of both 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Interior, urging 
that the organizations support one 
department or the other in any re- 
organization that might arise from 
the Hoover Report. There were dif- 
ferences of opinion in the report it- 
self, what with task force reports, 
minority reports and an over-all re- 
port. 

The upshot of the stockmen’s dis- 
cussion, following the Hoover re- 
port, was pretty general agreement 
that the governmental reorganization 
matter was exactly what the name 
implied. The reorganization was a 
question that should be decided in 
the light of business organizational 
and management principles, by the 
Administration and the Congress. It 
seemed that no very important pur- 
pose would be served by entering in- 
to an argument as to whether some- 
thing be called Forest Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management or De- 
partment of Natural Resources. Basic 
objectives seemed of greater import- 
ance. 

So the target turned out to be not 
the Forest Service or any govern- 
mental agency or department, and 
not any forest of trees, national or 
otherwise. Rather, the target is the 
objective of better range land use 
and development, the advancement 
of the science and the art of grazing 
land management. 

The facts I have stated above come 
from my own personal knowledge 
end experience and are not in any 
part derived from rumors or “leaks.” 

When the article was written, the 
proposal had not yet been put into 
the precise form in which it was 
introduced. It has now been intro- 
duced as H.R. 4023. The changes 
were made by a subcommittee of the 
Stockmen’s Committee, assisted by 
the Office of Legislative Counsel, in 


an attempt to bring the language 
more clearly into line with the in- 
tent of the committee. In my opin- 
ion, they have pretty well succeeded. 

Section six in both drafts is sub- 
ject to Section 11 and Section 11, 
which is identical in both drafts, pro- 
vides that nothing in the bill shall 
be construed to prevent the federal 
administrator from limiting or dis- 
continuing grazing use at any time 
to prevent injury, or to change use 
to any other authorized use. Mr. 
Carhart leaves the false inference 
that the government would have no 
way to prevent the man from Texas 
from overusing the government land. 

Also disregarded is what can and 
does happen under present regula- 
tions. As like as not the “bona fide 
operator” who sells his livestock 
would sell his grazing privilege along 
with his livestock and get up to $400 
per head for the grazing privilege, 
in addition to the value of the live- 
stock. Also, he very likely paid a 
similar premium when he bought 
the livestock, in which case his profit 
on the deal would be zero. This can 
and does happen under present For- 
est Service regulations. 

The “joker” is that about the only 
way to prevent such values from ac- 
cruing at all (either in connection 
with livestock or with base property) 
is by doing away with the value. 
Discontinuing the grazing on federal 
lands would do it, or the government 
could expropriate the livestock and 
the base property and the govern- 

(Turn to page 46) 
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‘‘Emotionalism” barrier to 
range progress, stockman 
says. “Objectivity” urged 
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A “SQUARE DEAL” 





FOR A HALF CENTURY 


By CHRISTOPHER M. GRANGER 


ACK in the early days—1906— 

soon after the Forest Service 

had been given charge of the 
national lorests, a young forest rang- 
er on the Gunnison National Forest 
in Colorado, Bill Kreutzer by name, 
was having his troubles with some 
unruly grazing permittees. Most 
permittees were cooperating with the 
Forest Service in putting the grazing 
use under administration, but there 
were some who swore that “no 
forest ranger is going to tell me 
where I can run my cows. 





Among these nonconformists in 
the Gunnison country was a family 
whose adult members rode the range 
with six-shooters prominently  dis- 
played to give added force to their 
announced purpose of running the 
ranger out of the country. However, 
Kreutzer persuaded a couple of them 
to ride the range with him. The first 
night out they bedded down in a 
cabin equipped with only one bed. 
It was decided the three would share 
it, Kreutzer in the middle. They 
turned in after shedding only their 
boots, keeping their six-guns on. 
Kreutzer had his pistol, too. 

Before the lamp was blown out, 
Kreutzer, lying on his back in the 
middle of the bed, spotted a spider 
making its way across the ceiling. 
Calling his bedmates’ attention to 
the insect, Kreutzer whipped out his 
gun and obliterated the spider with 
one shot. 

This display of marksmanship was 
not lost on these tough hombres, 
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Public urged to smack down 
private groups seeking “‘vest- 
ed rights” on public lands 
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who had let it be known that they 
might even resort to shooting a few 
rangers if necessary to establish thei 
superiority in the battle against the 
upstart Forest Service. Thereafter, 
they proved much less pugnacious; 
in fact, they eventually almost re- 
formed. . 


This instance of bull-headed op- 
position to the new regime had its 
counterpart here and there in the 
west in those early days. Fred Light 
and a man named Grimand chal- 
lenged the right of the secretary of 
agriculture to regulate the grazing 
use of the national forests and it 
took a spider-killing in the form of 
Supreme Court decisions to convert 
these gentlemen and others of like 
views. In later years, other stock- 
men have used shock-troop tactics, 
either to resist the administrators or 
to promote efforts to gain “rights” 
which would: have put the public 
interest in the discard. Each time 
it seems that somebody has to squash 
the spider beforé the men with the 
figurative six-gun threats are sub- 
dued. 

During the first quarter of the 
present century there was no organ- 
ized drive by stockmen for legislation 
in their behalf relating to national 
forest grazing. This era was devoted 
largely to systematizing the adminis- 
stration of the grazing use. Under 
the wise leadership of Albert F. Pot- 
ter, first chief of grazing in the Forest 
Service, and an experienced stock- 
man, a pattern of grazing admini- 
tration was developed generally 
satisfactory to both administrators 
and grazing users. The rank and file 
of the permittees welcomed the regu 
lation of grazing use because it 
brought order out of chaos on many 
badly overloaded ranges where users 
vied with each other for grass. 

The first drive by stockmen for 
legislation to further their interests 
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in national forest grazing was close- 
ly coincident with the introduction 
by Senator Cameron of Arizona on 
February 26, 1925, of Senate Reso- 
lution 347, which authorized the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys “to investigate all mat 
ters relating to national forests and 
to the public domain and their ad 
ministration, including grazing 
lands, forest reserves, and othe 
reservations and lands withdrawn 
from entry...” Hearings were held 
pursuant to this resolution in Wash 
ington and the west. 

The annual reports of the chiel o! 
the Forest Service for the fiscal years 
i925 to 1926 summarize the demands 
of the stockmen in language which 
has a very familiar ring in much 
more recent times. The 1925 report 
says, in part: 

During the past year representa- 

tives of the livestock industry have 

asked for much extreme 
measures of stability in the use of 
the national forests. These in- 
clude a legal recognition of graz- 
ing rights, to be vested in the 
present occupants of the range and 
to be terminable or reducible only 
by order of the federal courts. 

They involve the practical abolish- 

ment of control or supervision of 

grazing by the Forest Service. And 
they would entrench the grazing 
right against reduction for the 

conservation of other resources 01 

the benefit of other classes of na- 

tional forest users, except when 
willful damage can be proven. In 
partial support of these demands 
the stockmen have pointed out 
that Congress has never defined 
the status of grazing on the nation- 
al forests and that the present use 
of the ranges rests wholly upon 
administrative regulations which 
may be modified or revoked at the 
will of the secretary of agriculture. 
(Turn to page 47) 
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“Enlightened selfishness” is the term used by A. C. Spurr 
to describe conservation program of the Monongahela 
Power Company. It’s based on the premise that before the 
company can grow its customers must first make more money 
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HEN you walk into a gro- 

cery store, you ordinarily 

expect to talk to your grocer 
about groceries. When you go to 
your banker, it’s about business in 
general or a loan that you will see 
him. And when you go into your 
local electric company, chances are 
you will be discussing some new elec- 
tric appliance or raising dickens 
about the bill. But when you go into 
the offices of Monongahela Power 
Company in the Watson Building in 
Fairmont, West Virginia, don’t be 
surprised if you find the conversa- 
tion sandwiching forestry, recrea- 
tion, better farming, or Mrs. Brown’s 
tomato relish in between a few jolts 
of kilowatts. 


The reason for this is plain 
enough when you discover that Mo- 
nongahela Power Company besides 
its regular business of producing, 
distributing and selling power is 
also in the business of conservation. 
And what makes this fact even more 
remarkable is that this conservation 
program is all designed to put a new 
blush of prosperity on the lands of 
half the population of West Virginia 
in the company’s trade territory. 

This conservation program isn’t 
any scheme to keep excess profits 
away from the tax till, or to build 
any halo of public good about the 
heads of Monongahela’s leaders. It 
is a cold-blooded business proposi- 
tion to make sure the company will 
be in business 25 or 50 years from 
now and to increase its services and 
profits while arriving for this goal. 

A. C. Spurr, a dynamic realist, as 
president of the company, and past 
president of The American Forestry 
Association, makes no bones about 
what Monongahela Power Company 
is doing. He calls it “enlightened 
selfishness’”—the theory that before 
the power company can grow its cus 
tomers must make money first. 
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“The Monongahela Power Com- 
pany believes that every community 
in the territory it serves with elec- 
tricity has the capacity for greater 
prosperity. It believes that improved 
prosperity and higher living stand 
ards can be brought about by stimu- 
lating the adoption of approved 
modern practices in agriculture and 
industry designed to create more 
efficiency and greater volume. 

“It believes also that by develop- 
ing community interest and coopera- 
tion in solving community problems, 
such as housing and organized rec 
reation, this area can be made a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 

“We know that our company can 
thrive only as its custemers prosper. 
When our customers prosper, our 
business increases.” 

That is a Magna Carta for con- 
servation you probably won’t find in 
most textbooks on conservation. It’s 
not fogged up in any theory. It’s 
straight from the shoulder, American 
business thinking, — practical and 
with incentive inducements. 

Work harder. Use better methods 
and you will make more. We will 
too. We will both be better off. We 
both need each other. 

Here, too, in Monongahela Power 
Company's program, is one of the 
finest examples of the relationship 
that exists between American busi- 
ness and industry on one hand, and 
the land and conservation on the 
other. Here is a wedding that is 
bound to bring the merchant, the in- 
dustrialist and the businessman 
closer to the farmer in the years to 
come. But more about that later. 

The resemblance between the 
Delaware Indian meaning of the 
word Monongahela and this story is 
more than coincidental, for the old 
Indian name translated means, 
“river with the sliding banks.” 

The Monongahela River gets its 
Start at Fairmont, West Virginia, 
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A major flood threat was eliminated in 
organized to launch a surprise attack on 


a single day when Glenville citizens 
the rampaging Little Kanawha River 








and then winds its way north a tor- 
tuous 75 miles to Pittsburgh where 
it joins with the Ohio which flows 
south and westward a scant 40 miles 
from Fairmont. Thus “river with 
the sliding banks” drains some of 
America’s most highly important in- 
dustrial and mining country and 
serves too as an important transpor- 
tation artery. It likewise embraces 
an important agricultural region. 
Helping to keep the soil on the 
steep hills, which make up the to- 
pography of the Monongahela River 
drainage and to make this soil more 
productive as it is stabilized by bet- 
ter conservation practices, is a part 
of the power company’s objectives. 
It carries out these policies through 
a territorial development depart- 
ment, which in many ways resembles 
a bustling county agent’s office. It 
also resembles the power company’s 
maintenance department, except that 
its staff of practical technicians, in- 
stead of going out to repair a bro- 
ken line, is on call by any commu- 
nity bothered with some land prob- 
lem. The little country town of 
Glenville will attest to this service. 
Plagued by floods three times the 
first four months of 1951 when the 
Little Kanawha River overflowed its 
banks and struck a boiling, muddy 
course down Glenville’s main street 
causing thousands of dollars damage 
to business places and other prop- 
erty, its harassed citizens avowed to 
do something. While it wouldn't 
take many stone throws to encom- 
pass the city limits of Glenville, and 
its facilities were correspondingly 
limited, nonetheless its citizens were 


ready to act with dollars and, more 
important, their own manpower. 

It was at this point that the Mo- 
nongahela Power Company was 
called into the picture and its soil 
conservationist helped to plan and 
supervise the attack on the river. 

Townspeople were recruited to 
help with the job of clearing brush 
from the banks of the river. Con- 
struction firms in the area loaned 
bulldozers and other equipment to 
remove the sand and gravel bars in 
the stream. Lumber crews and crews 
from the power and gas company 
were also on hand. As a result of 
these efforts and for an expenditure 
of about $2000 they removed the 
major flood threat in a single day. 
The local people figure that if they 
had waited for the federal govern- 
ment to have done something it 
would have cost ten to 20 times as 
much and they might still be wait- 
ing. 

With the immediate threat of the 
floods removed, the townsfolk are 
doing further work on the stream 
banks in removing brush, and to 
utilize the areas, riverside parks and 
picnic areas are being installed. 

This is one of the Monongahela 
Company approaches. In other in- 
stances, the company territorial staff 
has been used in directing a West 
Virginia land use-day demonstra- 
tion, organization of a state forestry 
council, selection of a county for a 
pilot study of the development of 
conservation education program in 
the schools, the creation of an ex- 
perimental watershed in cooperation 
with the government and. others. 





A “Farming for Better Living” entry is examined by J. O. Knapp, director of exten- 
sion, (extreme left) and L. L. Lough, state conservationist, SCS, (extreme right) 
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Monongahela’s program got its 
start in 1936 following a survey of 
the region by a special Washington 
committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The committee’s report showed 
that little was being done to stabil- 
ize the natural resources of the area: 
that in 1933 a total of 41 percent of 
the farm families were on relief; that 
in 1932 about 55 percent of the 
farms were tax delinquent; that 20 
percent of the people were engaged 
in agriculture, but they accounted 
for only three percent of the total 
income of the region. 

If ever there was a time to write 
off a section as an economic failure, 
this was it. But a group of newspa 
per editors thought differently. They 
organized the Upper Monongahela 
Valley Association in a ten county 
area to pinpoint the economic prob- 
lems and work with the communi- 
ties in curing these evils. Because 
the problems of the company’s entire 
territory were very similar, Monon- 
gahela Power Company shortly after 
established its territorial develop- 
ment department to extend the 
UMVA idea to all the area served by 
the company, an additional 23 coun- 
ties. This also was extended into a 
small section of Ohio and Maryland. 

The first man hired for the new 
venture was a former county agent 
and his job was to interpret the com- 
pany to the farmer, and the farmer 
and his problems to the company. 
Then an industrialist was added to 
help spark new industrial develop- 
ment for the valley region. From 
this beginning, the development de 
partment has grown to a staff of 24, 
including secretaries. You will find 
among the staff such titles as for- 
ester, soil and water conservationist; 
also counsellors covering agriculture, 
farm management, rural homes, 
housing, recreation, commerce and 
industry. 

The company likes the title of 
“counselor” because it typifies how 
the staff spends most of its time— 
giving advice. None of it is spent 
selling electricity. The company 
stays in the background. It makes 
its staff available to UMVA and also 
to the Little Kanawha Regional 
Council, a similar organization also 
in the company’s trade territory. 
Likewise it offers its services to the 
state and federal agencies in the area 
and to other organizations. Most 
often it’s helping to boost the other 
organizations’ programs. 

One of the important features of 
the program is that it helps bring 
the businessman and the farmer and 
other rural people together. It took 

(Turn to page 38) 
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PPT LELEAF has become a very 
important word to the owners 
of pine stands in the south be- 

cause it is the name of a disease, 
principally of shortleaf pine. which 
is killing thousands of trees each 
year. It also affects loblolly pine, but 
to a lesser extent than shortleaf. 
Owners of many shortleaf pine 
stands are suffering heavy losses in 
an area of about 15 million acres in 
the south and southeast. For the 
south as a whole, the annual loss 
from littleleaf disease is estimated 
at more than $5,000,000. 

The areas hardest hit there is an 
annual loss from littleleaf of about 
four percent of the shortleaf board- 
foot volume. In other areas the 
disease occurs less frequently but is 
causing considerable losses. The 
disease does not occur throughout 
the entire range of shortleaf pine. 

The first littleleaf symptom is a 
slight yellowing of the needles, As 
the disease progresses, the needles 
become more yellow, especially in 
winter. Shorter needles and shoots 
are produced in successive 


years. 








Twigs and branches die throughout 
the crown. In the final stages of 
littleleaf, diseased trees are con- 
spicuous because of the short, scant, 
and yellow foliage at the ends of 
the branches. 

Littleleaf usually develops gradual- 
ly but trees may be attacked and be- 
come severely diseased in a single 
year. Trees with typical symptoms 
live an average of six years, but those 
with advanced symptoms live only 
three years. In diagnosing littleleaf 
it is helpful to have dead trees along 
with others in various stages of the 
disease in order to avoid confusion 
with the effect of poor site, and other 
conditions that may also cause yel- 
lowing and stunting. In the early 
stages of the disease affected trees 
tend to produce a heavy cone crop. 
Occasionally there is abrupt decline 
in height and diameter growth. A 
large part of the fine roots die and 
numerous shallow-brown cortical 
lesions, termed “brown patch,” de- 
velop on the roots—evidence of root 
starvation. 

Trees younger than 20 vears rarely 
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become diseased and in most areas 
symptoms first appear in the 30- to. 
50-year age class. 

Littleleaf occurs as the result of a 
nitrogen deficiency in the tree, as- 
sociated with the dying of the new 
root tips and fine roots. The para 
sitic root fungus, Phytophthora cin- 
namomi, is the primary agent re 
sponsible for this dying. Although 
this fungus is widespread through 
the soils of the south, it causes little- 
leaf only where the soil is poorly 
drained internally. Such soils pro- 
vide the moisture conditions neces- 
sary for aggressive attack by the 
fungus. Low fertility and periodic 
moisture stress are also damaging to 
the fine roots, producing symptoms 
similar to littleleaf. 

Valuable street and shade trees 
can be protected from attack of little- 
leaf by applying fertilizer to the 
soil around the trees. Apply the 
fertilizer, in the spring, to an area 
approximately 50 feet in radius 
about individual trees. Use at a 
rate of one ton of a 5-10-5 com- 

(Turn to page 51) 


7 Incidence of disease is 


in seven southern states 


Slight yellowing of needles is 
first littleleaf symptom. Then 
twigs and branches die in crown 









Fires know no boundaries. This compact of neigh- 


bors in the Northeast represents one solution to 


that problem. A cooperative venture, it cuts across 


state and international lines. And it works 





IRE, when controlled, is one ol 

man’s most useful friends—un- 

controlled, it can become one of 
his most evil enemies. Whenever 
and wherever fuel, moisture, terrain 
and weather conditions unite to set 
the stage for a major conflagration, 
fire strikes like an atom bomb when 
careless man or unpredictable light- 
ning start the chain reaction which 
can lead to catastrophe! 

Consider the fall fire season of 
1952, the worst in many years in 
the eastern United States. Recall 
the dense smoke blanket originat- 


Individual fire fighting units today are more mobile 
thanks to the planning work of the Compact Commission 





By ARTHUR S. HOPKINS 


ing from fires in the southern Ap- 
palachians and the Mississippi River 
Valley which extended to the At- 
lantic Seaboard and eastward into 
Maine. So thick was this heavy, 
shroud-like pall of smoke that fire 
observation stations in New York 
and New England were useless dur- 
ing the daylight hours for several 
days, thus often giving newly started 
fires many hours to gain headway 
before their red glow in the dark- 
ness gave notice of their existence. 
Remember that every little fire is 
a potential big one. One million 








acres of forest burned over during 
this period in spite of the determined 
and concerted efforts of public and 
private suppression forces. 

The year 1952 is over but the 
problem of what to do the next time 
still remains. Rather the problem 
is what to do in preparation for 
the “next time.”” Obviously, no one 
agency can be expected to provide 
and maintain a sufficient staff or 
enough equipment to properly sup- 
press the great forest fires which can 
be expected within its jurisdiction 
during times of high fire hazard. 


But as always, the best way to fight fires is to prevent 
them hefore they start. Education is the principal tool 
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DANGER, TODAY 








The cost of such insurance would be 
a heavy financial burden during 
“normal” fire years and, however 
much worth while, might well be 
prohibitive. So the answer may very 
well be stated in one word—co- 
operation — cooperation between 
state, federal and private agencies in 
bringing about more detailed plan 
ning, more intensive training of 
personnel, some form of mutual aid, 
a more general use of improved fire 
fighting equipment, and, last but not 
least, better presuppression pro- 
grams. 

As evidence of how cooperation 
really pays off take the New Eng- 
land Forest Fire Protection Com- 
mission, an outgrowth of the Maine 
fires in 1947. Before any definite 
action could be taken by the north- 
eastern states, it was necessary to 
secure the passage and approval of 
an interstate compact by the U. S. 
Congress as well as Enabling Acts 
by each of the several states. This 
phase was spearheaded by the Joint 
Committees on Interstate Coopera- 
tion of the lesiglatures of the com- 
pacting states. Coordination was ef- 
fected by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, the eastern office of which 
was largely responsible for the pas- 
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A GHQ for fire control, when the Commission dispatches equipment from New York to combat fires 
in Maine, it must make sure no gaps are opened or flanks exposed in the over-all protection network 


sage of the nec essary legislation with- 
in a year from its introduction. Ex- 
cept for Rhode Island, which could 
not act until 1950, all of the states 
passed Enabling Acts in 1949. Con 
gressional approval was given on 
June 25, 1949, and before the end 
of the year the governors of the 
several states had signed the formal 
Compact Document. The first meet- 
ing of the Commission was held in 
Boston on January 19, 1950. 

This Compact was the first en- 
actment of its kind relating to forest 
fire prevention. It established the 
Northeastern Forest Fire Protection 
Commission, composed of three com- 
missioners from each of the six New 
England states and from New York. 
The Compact area was left open- 
ended, so as to permit the entrance 
of contiguous states at a later date. 
Provisions, subject to further Con- 
gressional approval, was also made 
for the entrance of the adjacent 
Canadian Provinces of Quebec and 
New Brunswick. Such approval was 
secured in 1952 and these Provinces 
are expected to become members as 
soon as arrangements on the inter- 
national level are complete. 


The first article of the Compact 





defined the field of activity of the 
Commission as follows: 

“The purpose of this Compact is 
to promote effective prevention and 
control of forest fires in the north- 
eastern region of the United States 
and adjacent areas in Canada by the 
development of integrated forest fire 
plans, by the maintenance of ade- 
quate forest fire fighting services by 
the member states, by providing for 
mutual aid in fighting forest fires 
among the states of the region and 
for procedures that will facilitate 
such aid, and by the establishment 
of a central agency to coordinate the 
services of member states and per- 
form such common services as mem- 
ber states may deem desirable.” 

The remaining 13 articles of the 
Compact set up in detail the re- 
sponsibilities and powers of the com- 
pacting states and of the Commission 
in respect to the various phases of 
the broad program defined in Article 
I. Among the more important pro- 
visions are the following: 

The Commission is mandated to 
make a study of better methods and 
practices in forest fire prevention 
and control; to prepare a regional 
fire plan and arrange for its co 

(Turn to page 32) 
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August 1 will be deadline for nominations for 
AFA’s annual conservation awards to be present- 
ed this October at the American Forest Congress 


ANY readers of AMERICAN 

Forests will number among 

their acquaintances certain 
individuals who are contributing 
outstanding service—over and above 
the call to normal duty—to wise-use 
management and conservation of our 
renewable natural resources of for- 
ests, soil, water and wildlife. These 
individuals may be woodsmen ex- 
perimenting with a new phase of 
wood utilization; research men en- 
deavoring to curb insect deprida- 
tions; indstrialists who are bringing 
the full force of their organizational 
and administrative ability to some 
phase of resource management; writ- 
ers and educators fighting to fostei 
an improved understanding of re- 
sources and their proper use; or peo- 
ple in public service whose steward- 
ship of their public trust has been 
especially outstanding. And while 
these key individuals may follow 
many different patterns of activity, 
all have one thing in common—the 
fact that their contributions go be- 
yond self to enrich our way of life. 

In an effort to recognize the con- 
tributions of these  individuals— 
some widely known and others as 
vet unrecognized — The American 
Forestry Association in 1948 inaugu- 
rated a program of conservation 
awards in forestry and related fields. 
The search for these key people is 
conducted by the Association through 
its magazine, AMERICAN Forests. 
Reader nominations for this honor 
are screened and evaluated by a 
special Awards Committee — that 
works independently of the Associa- 
tion. All awards are made solely on 
the basis of presentations made in 
nominations presented to this com- 
mittee. The committee’s findings are 
final. 

Deadline for nominations for con- 
servation awards to be made at the 
Fourth American Forest Congress 
this October in Washington, D. C. 
will be August 1, 1953. Nomination 
blanks may be obtained by writing 
or wiring The American Forestry 
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“For Distingushed Service” 


The Awards Committee at Work. 


Left to right, Dr. M. D. Mobley, Dr. 


P. D. Sanders, Rep. W. M. Abbitt, M. M. Bryan and Chairman Hoskins 


\ssociation, 919 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. This blank 
explains that annual awards are 
divided into five general categories. 
These are: press, radio, industry, 
public service and education. The 
frst award, made in 1948, went to 
the late Honorable Arthur Capper, 
former United States Senator from 
Kansas. Others who have been 
honored in recent years include: 
1). C. Everest, president, Marathon 
Corporation, Rothschild, Wisconsin, 


and former president of the AFA—in 
industrial forestry; J. N. Darling, 
noted conservation cartoonist, Des 
Moines, lowa—in the field of news; 
H. H. Bennett, former chief Soil 
Conservation Service, Washington, 
D. C.—public service; H. E. Wood, 
state supervisor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, Florida — education; and 
W. S. Rosecrans, chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry—pub- 
lic service. 
(Turn to page 41) 






















Committee member Charles Collingwood, 
CBS news commentator, is helping to 
widely publicize the annual awards 





pathologists are conducting inten- 
sive research into the normal anat- 
omy and physiology of birch, maple 
and balsam fir. The principal ento- 
mological researches in the Maritime 
Region include studies of the spruce 
budworm, the balsam woolly aphid 
(which causes balsam “gout”), east- 
ern hemlock looper, and the Euro- 
pean satin and winter moths, larch 
casebearer, and borer problems in 
hardwoods and softwoods. 

Supplementing the regular proj- 
ects are what the Division calls its 
sections. Very highly specialized, 
these teams are studying the most 
abstruse facets of the problem, doing 
work that is beyond the ken or train- 
ing of the “general practitioner.” 
They provide the missing links in a 
project. After a general researcher 
has gone as far as he can the sections 
are relied upon for what help or in- 
formation is necessary to complete 
the project or to keep it from stag- 
nating. In a way this is like the 
country doctor calling in the big city 
specialist for consultation. However, 
Dr. Prebble is quick to point out 
that the sections are not just sitting 
around waiting to be consulted. 
They are continuously engaged in 
their own special researches, which 
may relate to any problem in any 
part of Canada. 

The Division has five permanent 
sections at present—insect cytology 
and genetics, physical ecology and 
bioclimatology, chemical control, 
tree physiology, and insect physiol- 
ogy 

On many projects the Division 
works in very close conjunction with 
industry, other branches of the Do- 
minion government and the prov- 
ince personnel. One of the most 
closely integrated pieces of work 
underway right now is the Green 
River Project in the province of New 
Brunswick. A combined study by 
entomologists and foresters to deter- 
mine the practicability of securing 
protection from spruce budworm by 
forest management, the project in- 
volves Fraser Companies, Limited, 
which made the Green River Water- 
shed available for the study, repre- 
sentatives of the New Brunswick De- 
partment of Land and Mines, The 
Dominion Forest Service, and the 
Forest Biology Division. 

Studies of insect population mea- 
surement techniques are among the 
most significant investigations being 
carried out by Division entomolo- 
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gists. In tact, Dr. R. F. Morris, chief 
entomologist on the project, is com- 
piling enough data on the spruce 
budworm to give him a veritable 
life insurance actuary table on the 
little pest. This includes breeding 
habits, life expectancy, susceptibil- 
ity to diseases and climatic factors, 
even behavior patterns. The for- 
estry investigations have been con- 
cerned primarily with obtaining in- 





AFA Commended 


A resolution adopted by the New 
England Section, Society of 
American Foresters, has com- 
mended The American Forestry 
Association for “its activities de- 
signed to reduce damage and 
loss of timber from insects and 
diseases.”’ The action was taken 
at the March meeting of the 
Seciion in Boston, Mass. 





formation to support management 
plans. The company is providing 
work facilities, information from 
their cruises, maps and aerial photo- 
graphs. The New Brunswick Depart- 
ment also is providing aerial photos 
and cruising parties. 

The Forest Insect and Disease 
Survey is another project involving 
the closest ‘oofferation between the 
Division, othef* government organi- 
zations and industry. Object of the 
survey is to keep a contintfous check 
on what's going on in the forest. 
This means Collecting insects and 
diseases, assembling detailed notes 
on the type of forest affected, host 
trees, degree of defoliation and 
other pertinent factors. 

Pride of the Division are two labo- 
ratories at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.— 
the Forest Insect Laboratory and the 
Laboratory of,. Insect Pathology. 
Built in 1944-45 by the province of 
Ontario and staffed and equipped 
by the federal government, the forest 
insect lab, in addition to investigat- 
ing forest insect problems is also 
headquarters of the research sections 
dealing with the forest insect survey, 
bioclimatology, cytogenetics, and 
chemical control. It cost roughly 
half a million dollars at time of con- 
struction and Canadians will say 
with justifiable pride that “there’s 
nothing like it in the world.” Its 
equipment is the best available; its 
staff, naturally, includes some of the 
best men in the Division. The other 
lab, the Laboratory of Insect Pathol- 
ogy, was completed in 1950. With its 
auxiliary buildings it cost an esti- 
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Forest Research—A Going Concern in Canada 


mated one and a quarter million 
dollars, all federal funds. There are 
about 110 full-time staffers at both 
labs and about 50 seasonal workers. 

One of the unusual aspects of the 
forest insect laboratory is that it is 
a facility built by a province for the 
exclusive use of a branch of the fed- 
eral government. While this may 
impress an American visitor as being 
extreme altruism on the part of the 
province, it is pointed out by spokes- 
men in the Division of Forest Biol- 
ogy that dividends reaped by a prov- 
ince, measured in terms of services, 
new methods, information and ad- 
vice and other benefits, may far out- 
weigh the original investment. The 
pathologists are preparing net-vol- 
ume recovery tables and determin- 
ing the proper cutting cycles to pre- 
vent heavy disease losses. But they 
do admit that facilities built in this 
way have become available much 
quicker than if construction had 
been forced to wait the availability 
of federal appropriations and that a 
lot of good work has been accom- 
plished in the meantime. 

An important reason why Canada 
is making strides in forest research 
is the general high caliber of the 
Division’s personnel, top to bottom. 
The capabilities of its headquarters 
staff, laboratory heads and project 
leaders go without saying. These 
men have to be good to get where 
they are. But the same high stand- 
ards are maintained in the lower 
echelons—the junior researchers, stu- 
dents and technicians. This is in 
large measure true because of the 
rigid requirements the Division sets 
for all its employees. Beginners, es- 
pecially, must pass very thorough 
initial scrutiny, and _ successive 
screenings after that. Anything but 
superficial, these screenings take into 
account not only the student’s scien- 
tific potential but his adaptability, 
personality traits and work habits as 
well. 

While Division salaries are still 
quite low by American standards 
(one member of the headquarters 
staff recalls that as late as 1940 the 
yearly budget for housing, operating 
expenses and salaries for two men 
responsible for all federal entomol- 
ogical work in British Columbia was 
less than $9000), it has no trouble 
attracting qualified men, not only 
from the Dominion, but from the 


(Turn to page 35) 
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“BIG REO” TRAM BLAZIN" 
Building logging roads 
goes faster with a TD-24, 
because it’s the fastest 
and most powerful 
crawler on the market. 


VETERAN LOGGER LAYS IT ON THE LINE. «ni, TD-24 gets more work done with less effort 
than any other machine in the woods,’’ says Sam Crawford. 


International Power Smooths out Rough Going for Pioneer Logger 


Sam R. Crawford of Gualala, California, is a ered my first TD-24. I found the Big Red 
real logging pioneer. Back when Crawford crawler so easy on the operator that I 


started out 37 years ago, mules and oxen kept on working ...and I’ve never felt 
dragged the tall timber up and down the better than I do today! 
mountain slopes. ‘‘Then we went to rail- ‘‘Besides—the TD-24 gets more work 
roads, he recalls, and finally trucks and done than any other machine in the 
crawler tractors. woods!”’ 

‘One day my doctor told me I was Find out for yourself! Run a TD-24 and 


through in the woods because the work it will be “Big Red” for you, too, from then 
was too rough. But I took a new lease on on in! Ask your International Industrial Dis- 
life as a logger when International deliv- tributor for the inside story, today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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Oregon Restores a Green Tillamook 


pattern for the Tillamook is the 
toughest item in the whole order— 
the safety of the new forest from 
repetitions of the great fires of the 
past. The heart of future protec- 
tion is a network of forest roads and 
200 miles of snag-free firebreaks, or 
corridors. The firebreaks average a 
quarter mile in width. Forty-two 
iniles were completed by January 30, 
1953, at a cost averaging $6000 per 
mile. One hundred and ten miles 
ol access and protection roads were 
also built or reconstructed. This 
work required the felling of 164,000 
snags. Three new fire lookouts have 
been erected and two more are 
needed. Each summer’s lookout and 
fire-patrol organization is maintained 
in the Tillamook District at a cost 
of 14 cents per acre; and five ad- 
ditional stand-by fire-fighting crews 
are stationed at strategic points in 
the Burn. Their tank trucks and 
power pumps are ready to move into 
action on the strike of the gong, like 
any good fire department in town. 

One of the permanent camps in 
the heart of the Tillamook houses a 
crew of prisoners selected from the 
Oregon penitentiary. Between plant- 
ing trees, building and maintaining 


roads, felling snags, strengthening * 


fire patrols when necessary, and 
fighting fire on call, they have 
seasonal work, outdoors and on pay, 
almost around the clock 

When you ask the foresters of the 
state how they rate their chances to 
hold the next bad fire in dry August 
weather, their faces become grim 
with quiet determination. But there 
is good reason to believe that, with 
the continuing removal of dead- 
wood, the spreading network of 
roads and firebreaks, and the green- 
ing-up of parts of the Burn with 
young conifers or brushy ground 
cover, the special and peculiar 
hazards of the Tillamook are gradu- 
ally merging into the general level 
of western Oregon forests. There is 
no such thing as a “safe” forest in 
the Pacific Northwest; but the fight- 
ing odds for guardians of the Tilla- 
mook are bettering every years. 

The sixth and final step in the 
restoration of the Tillamook is the 
pay-off, the actual seeding or plant- 
ing of trees after every preparatory 
job is completed. The army has now 
moved up to the front; the supply 
dumps are filled; the shock troops 
go into action. And the shock troops 


(From page 14) 


are applying in these mountains of 
Oregon, some of the most fascinat- 
ing forestry the world has ever 
witnessed. 

Aerial photography of the ap- 
proximately 700-square mile area of 
the Tillamook Burn and vicinity has 
been completed. The photographs 
are used in conjunction with pre- 
planting surveys and have reduced 
costs of ground surveys by one-third. 
They are also used in fire-break loca- 
tion and in layout of aerial seeding 
units. Accurate planimetric maps 
are also made from the photographs. 
To date, preplanting surveys have 
been completed on 120,000 acres of 
state ownership in the Burn. The 
entire 15-year rehabilitation — pro- 
gram has been set up in a schedule 
divided into three five-year periods. 
Working plans are laid out three 
years in advance of actual project 
activity. 





AWARD OF MERIT 


A certificate of merit for outstanding 
service to forestry education was award- 
ed to AMERICAN FORESTS magazine 
in April by the Sylvans Club, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Stephens F. Austin 
State College, Nacogdoches, Texas. The 
award was made in connection with 
the Annual Forest Field Day of the 
college, Professor W. R. Owens stated. 





The preplanting surveys have re- 
vealed the good news that 29,695 
acres, or 12 percent of the state’s 
burned acreage, has been restocked 
adequately by nature. This land lies 
around little green islands of timber 
that, by some freak of wind or ter- 
rain, the fires passed over. Up to 
1953, a total 51,270 acres more was 
1eforested, 70 percent by aerial seed- 
ing and 30 percent by hand planting. 
About 172,000 denuded acres re- 
main. Under present forecasts, two 
thirds of this land will be reforested 
by helicopters and one third by hand 
planting. The job is planned and 
organized for completion in 1964. It 
will take 15 years of large-scale field 
operations, following the prelimin- 
ary studies and experiments. 

The helicopters are now scattering 
half a pound of Douglasfir seed per 
acre. Experimental seeding with 
Noble fir in the higher elevations 
did not prove successful. Mixtures 
of Sitka spruce and West Coast hem- 
lock seed are being tested on very 


brushy areas, in lieu of hand plant- 
ing; but it seems probable that 
Douglasfir will be our main reliance 
for putting the Tillamook back into 
production. The state now requires 
five tons of Douglasfir seed per year. 
It must be collected from three or 
four different climatic and elevation 
zones corresponding with various 
portions of the Burn; and it costs 
514,000 or $15,000 per ton. 
Incidentally, the collection of tree 
sceds for public and industrial 


lorestation projects and for export, 


has become big business in the 
Pacific Northwest. In poor seed 
years, it may be the bottleneck ol 
promising enterprises. Fortunately, 
the art of refrigeration enables trec 
seed to carry high viability in 
storage for several years; and the oc- 
casional very generous crops ol 
Douglasfir seed fill the bins of the 
nurseries and tree farms like the 
granaries of ancient Egypt during 
the seven good years foretold by 
Joseph. . 

One of the critical links in the 
chain of successful operations neces- 
sary to restore the Tillamook is cut- 
ting down the toll upon the seed it- 
self levied by shrews and white-footed 
mice. Here again research estab- 
lished successful methods _ before 
large-scale operations were under- 
tuken. Most widely employed thus 
far has been the baiting of seeding 
areas, by the indispensable helicop- 
ters with wheat containing sodium 
fluoroacetate or thallous sulphate. 
This combination of baits, at a quar- 
ter of a pound each per acre, has 
been generally effective under the 
range of weather variations. Both 
vaits are dyed green, to reduce their 
consumption by birds and are given 
an overcoating of cooking oil to pre- 
vent leaching of the chemicals. A 
new process of impregnating the seed 
itself with tetramine, which appar- 
ently is lethal to rodents but not to 
the viability of the seed, may save 
the cost of extra baiting runs by the 
flying machines. 

The average cost of reforestation 
thus far has run $5 or $6 per acre 
for baiting and seeding, as against 
$20 per acre for hand planting. And 
the most surprising and significant 
result of the three and one half 
years’ experience is that both meth- 
ods appear to yield the same average 

(Turn to page 43) 
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EASIER MAINTENANCE OF 


FOREST ROADWAYS 


DOW brush killers lessen need for 
slashing and bulldozing 





Chemical spraying keeps brush forced back to give full road width with better vision. 


Lumber companies and forest engineers have been _ volatility propylene glycol butyl ether esters of both 
quick to see the advantages of maintaining logging —2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, while Esteron 245 contains these 
roads, access roads, low-visibility switch-back roads _ esters of 2,4,5-T only. Both products have proved 
and communication lines with Dow’s hard-hitting their worth in basal bark spraying and frill applica- 
brush killers. Spraying roadside brush and trees tion on weed trees for timber stand improvement. 
with Esteron™ Brush Killer (or Esteron™ 245) keeps Esteron 245 is particularly effective on most hard- 
brush back from the road and lessens the need for woods. Write for detailed information on the use 
costly slashing and bulldozing. Both products are — of _Dow’s result-getting brush killers in modern 
also effective in keeping stumps from resprouting. forest practice. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agri- 
Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture of powerful low- cultural Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 

















ordination with those of the com 
pacting states; to recommend to the 
states legislation which it considers 
necessary and desirable to fulfill the 
purposes of the Compact and, after 
consultation with appropriate state 
agencies, to recommend the adop- 
tion of any regulations it deems 
necessary. 

The Commission may also re- 
quest the United States Forest Serv- 
ice to act as its primary research and 
coordinating agency. Forest Service 
representatives may attend all meet- 
ings of the Commission. 

Provision is also made for two 
or more states to designate the Com- 
mission as an agency to maintain 
common services for fire control and 
prevention, the expense of such serv- 
ices to be borne by the state con- 
cerned. Such a group of states is 
to be known as a section but it is 
expressly provided that the establish- 
ment of a section or sections shall in 
no way affect the privileges or re- 
sponsibilities of any state in respect 
to the Compact. 

The Compact requires each state 
to formulate and put into effect a 
state forest fire plan to integrate it 
with the regional plan as recom- 
mended by the Commission. 

Member states are also obligated 
to render all possible aid in control- 
ling, combating and preventing for- 
est fires in another state when re- 
quested to do so, provided however, 
that the rendering of such aid is 
“consonant with the maintenance of 
protection at home.” Similar aid, 
and on the same basis, is to be given 
by a member state to the United 
States Forest Service or to other 
federal agencies for fire protection 
in areas under their jurisdiction lo- 
cated within the boundary of such 
state or of acontiguous member state. 
Whenever aid is being rendered to 
another state, the forces of the aid- 
ing state shall enjoy the same powers 
(except the power of arrest), and 
have the same duties, privileges and 
immunities as comparable employees 
of the aided state, and all liabilities 
resulting from the giving of such aid 
shall be borne by the aided state ex- 
cept compensation for injuries or 
death which are to be paid by the 
aiding state in accordance with its 
own statutes. 

Article XIII expressly provides 
that no state shall curtail its forest 
fire fighting facilities because of 
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Mutual Security From Fire 


(From page 25) 


membership in the Compact and 
that it shall be the duty of each state 
to maintain an organization ade- 
quate to meet normal forest fire pro- 
tection demands. Moreover, mem- 
bership in no way limits the powers 
of any state in matters of forest fire 
control within its own borders nor 
affects in any degree existing or 
future cooperative arrangement for 
fire control with the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Finally, the Commission is di- 
rected to meet annually, to elect a 
chairman and vice chairman, to ap- 





THE COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS to 
nominate officers for The American For- 
estry Association for 1954 is now ac- 
cepting nominations from the member- 
ship. Deadline is September 1. Karl T. 
Frederick of New York City is chair- 
man of the committee. Members are 
G. H. Collingwood and Fred Morrell, 
both of Washington, D. C. Suggestions 
for the committee should be addressed 
to the Committee on Elections, The 
American Forestry Association, 919 17th 
Street, |s. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





point necessary employees, fix their 
compensations and to adopt rules 
and regulations for the carrying on 
of its business. Necessary operating 
expenses are to be apportioned be- 
tween the states on the bases of the 
forest area and the extent of the for- 
est fire problem in each state. 

These are the “ground rules,” so 
to speak, within which the Commis- 
sion must operate. Its experience of 
the past three years in launching 
this entirely new program has been 
an adventure without precedent re- 
quiring the plowing of many new 
furrows. As the policies and projects 
of the Commission have gradually 
developed there has been no time 
when complete justification and 
authority for the next step was not 
found to be explicitly covered in 
the Compact document, and no need 
for its amendment or extension has 
yet arisen. Much credit is due to 
those who are responsible for the 
amazingly complete job of drafting 
the basic statute. 

Naturally, with the Maine fire still 
uppermost in mind, the mutual aid 
aspects were given first consideration. 
It was obvious that orderly pro- 
cedure and efficiency in giving and 
receiving mutual aid could be se- 
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cured only if there was some over- 
all direction or “common service” 
such as an interstate dispatcher’s of- 
fice. This led to the setting up of a 
Commission office in Laconia, New 
Hampshire, in quarters generously 
furnished by the White Mountain 
National Forest and to the employ- 
ment in 1950 of R. M. Evans as 
executive secretary. Mr. Evans, who 
had recently retired from the posi- 
tion of regional forester of Forest 
Service Region 7, was familiar with 
the Compact areas and its problems, 
and was in every way eminently fit- 
ted for the job of organizing the 
work of the Commision. 

In the Laconia office were as- 
sembled inventories of the forest fire 
equipment of the various states and 
lists of trained manpower which 
would be available for dispatch in 
time of need. Soon, it became evi- 
dent that the Commission, meeting 
as a whole only once a year, could 
not possibly give the detailed study 
and consideration to the many new 
problems which their prompt and 
proper solution required. There- 
fore, a technical or steering commit- 
tee, consisting of the state foresters, 
was created to study the various 
phases of the Commission’s program 
and to formulate the technical stand- 
ards and program. This committee 
meets several times a year. It has a 
number of subcommittees on equip- 
ment standards, training, radio, etc., 
which report to it. 

Without doubt, the training pro- 
gram originated by the technical 
committee has so far been the out- 
standing achievement of the Com- 
mission. It stemmed from the need 
for uniformly-trained personnel who 
could move from state to state 
as needed, and be fitted into the fire 
fighting organization of a sister state 
without further instruction as to 
how the fire fighting job was to be 
carried out. 

The subcommittee or training 
team set up for this purpose by the 
technical committee has done, with 
the cooperation of the Forest Serv- 
ice, an outstanding piece of work. 
It has set up a standard overhead 
organization for the suppression of 
large or “campaign” fires. Each 
winter the team spends from two to 
three weeks preparing the teaching 
material for each job. Later the 
team conducts a training school for 

(Turn to page 36) 
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“Crop” management 


Trees, like wheat, corn, cotton and other products of the farm, are 
crops that need care and protection. And like many good farms, a 
forest properly managed will be a good production acreage over 
the years . . . continuing to supply the nation’s growing need for 


wood and building up our forest reserve. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO « CANTON, N.C. « PASADENA, TEXAS 





CHAMPION FORESTERS IN A THINNED STAND OF THIRTY-YEAR-OLD LOBLOLLY PINE 
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FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Traditional K&E care and precision 
go into the making of these useful 
forestry instruments . . . K&E Right 
Angle Instruments and The K&E 
Hand Level witha right angle feature. 

These instruments are rugged... 
designed to stand up without the 
need of constant adjusting even un- 
der the rough usage of forest work. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE PRISM 
This compact instrument con- 
sists of a single ground tri- 
angular prism and it, therefore, 
cannot get out of adjustment. 
A plumb bob can be attached to 
the hook of the handle. 


THE RIGHT ANGLE MIRROR 


This instrument gives a 
slightly larger field of view 
and is adjustable. As an 
added feature, a small plumb 
bob is conveniently stowed 
in the handle. 


4 


THE DOUBLE RIGHT 
ANGLE PRISM 


Consisting of two ground 
pentaprisms separated by a 
plano-parallel element, it can 
be placed on a line between two 
points and a third point at right 
angles can be sighted. A plumb 
bob can be attached or the in- 
strument can be mounted on a 
staff. 





THE HAND LEVEL 
WITH A RIGHT ANGLE FEATURE 


Here is a dual-purpose instrument with 
all of K&E’s famed precision. While its 
principal use is as a hand level, it offers 
the right angle feature as well. Note the 
flat base permitting use on a level board. 


Ask any K&E Distributor or Branch 


for further information or write 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Drafting, Reproduction, Surveying 
Equipment and Materials, 
Slide Rules, Measuring Tapes. 
New York * Hoboken, N. J. 

Detroit * Ch * Stet 
San Franci pier bhsdioe o sateia 
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Make Room For Rice 


(From page 17) 


Speaking of bread or cracke 
crumbs, be sure to pack a can of 
crumbs from your own kitchen. It 
is most convenient in breading fish, 
in topping baked dishes. And, if you 
overlook taking a small jar of grated 
cheese, you have ignored something 
that will prove most useful. 

Meat patties are just another way 
in which rice can pinch-hit for you 
in your camp menu. About as simple 
a dish as you can do—and very good. 
Here’s how: 


One and two-thirds cups 
cooked rice; one medium 
onion, minced; one pound 
ground, lean meat; one tea- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce; 
one cup diluted evaporated 
milk; two-thirds cup water: 
two-thirds teaspoon salt; one 
teaspoon dried parsley; pinch 
of thyme. 


Combine ingredients, shape into 
patties, place in a greased baking 
pan, add three tablespoons boiling 
water—bake for 15 minutes in a very 
lot oven. To make this, I’ve used a 
variety of meats: venison, rabbit, 
pheasant, wild duck and squirrels. 
They are all fine. So is ground beef. 
This recipe makes about 18 patties, 
enough for six normal servings, with 
plenty of rich, lively gravy for the 
meat. 





If the meat situation is on the dim 
side, a cheese and rice roll will make 
your companions forget their bad 
luck in the field. It can be done in 
25-30 minutes, provides four gener- 
ous portions, tastes like a chef's 
specialty—which it is! Take: 

Two cups cooked rice; one 
cup grated cheese; one egg: 
one-half cup finely chopped 
nuts; one teaspoon salt; pep- 
per to taste; milk to moisten; 
one tablespoon minced on- 
ion, one-third cup buttered 
bread crumbs. 


Mix all ingredients with the ex- 
ception of the bread crumbs, adding 
about one tablespoon of evaporated 
milk to moisten and to enable you 
to form the materials into a round 
loaf. Roll in bread crumbs, place 
on a lightly buttered pan and bake 
for 25 minutes in a moderate oven. 
Heat two cans of tomato sauce—have 
it ready to serve with the rice and 
cheese roll. Expect cheers, for this 
is a thoroughly good dish. With it, 


I like stewed corn, a platter of hot 
biscuits. 

Canned condensed soups, mixed 
with one-half cup diluted evaporated 
milk, can be brought to a boil; and 
one and one-fourth cups quick cook- 
ing rice and you have a superlative 
soup, palatable and with substance. 
Try this magic rice with cream of 
tomato or cream of pea soup. For 
an extra treat, try combining two 
different soups and adding the rice. 
A happy combination! 

The camp larder would be in- 
complete without a full complement 
of zesty onions. So much that you 
cook literally yells for the savor of 
onions! They keep well, are not too 
difficult to pack. One of the best of 
all camp dishes is one made of 
baked onions and rice. It goes weil 
with fried or broiled ham, a_ pair 
of roasted pheasants, venison steaks 
or fried rabbit. To make it, you 
only need: 


Two cups cooked rice: 
eight onions; two teaspoons 
butter; two tablespoons 
flour; one cup diluted evapo- 
rated milk; three-fourths cup 
grated cheese; pepper to 
taste; one teaspoon salt. 


Pare the onions, parboil in salted 
water until tender and drain. Mean- 
time, make a cream sauce by melt- 
ing the butter, stir in the flour, a 
liberal pinch of pepper, salt and 
milk. Cook and stir until smooth as 
silk and let it cool. Stir in cheese. 
Place onions (tear them apart with 
a fork) in a buttered casserole with 
alternate layers of rice—pour on the 
cheese sauce and bake for about 20 
minutes in a moderate oven. There 
is a dish! One that tickles and satis- 
fies a rugged outdoor appetite. This 
should be ample for eight people, 
but I usually plan that five-six peo- 
ple will clean up the baking dish, 
with not a leftover. 

Rice is one of the oldest of all 
foods. It is also one of the very best. 
Make room in your supplies for 
several boxes of it, both the quick- 
cooking and the normal type. Vita- 
mins—and calories! But who cares; 
sound sleep waits the energetic an- 
gler or hunter. He has burnt up a 
lot of energy during the day. It 
needs replacement—and rice will 





help to do the trick. 
Make room for rice in your sup- 
plies! 
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Research in Canada 
(From page 28) 


U. S. and other countries. The ma- 
jor attraction for scientists seems to 
be the “pure science” approach of 
Canada’s research program—the un- 
polluted work climate in which a 
researcher can go just as far as his 
personal limitations will permit. 

Like a big league baseball team 
with a good farm system, the Divi- 
sion has its own student and young 
scientist training programs. The edu- 
cational training program, in which 
16 students participated last year, 
starts after the student has achieved 
his bachelor’s degree and has put in 
one year of postgraduate work on his 
own. If at this point he’s considered 
promising (A “bright young man” is 
Dr. Prebble’s evaluation.) the Divi- 
sion will put him on the payroll at 
half salary and let him finish his 
postgraduate work up to a doctorate. 
He must, of course, maintain certain 
high academic standards during the 
three years or so that the Division is 
financing his education. 

\fter he has received his doctorate 
he may be taken into the Division 
as a full-salaried researcher or, if he 
shows outstanding promise and the 
Division decides further schooling 
will enhance his usefulness, he may 
continue his post-doctorate studies 
at full salary. 

The Division also occasionally 
“farms out” a problem that it cannot 
best handle itself under what is 
called its extra-mural research grant 
program. The problems, usually of 
a nature requiring a special kind of 
equipment or highly-specialized 
training, are put into the hands of 
a professor who is a specialist in the 
field. The grants actually are cash 
payments made to the university for 
use by the professor in payment of 
assistants’ salaries, equipment, sup- 
plies and essential travelling ex- 
penses in carrying out the projects. 
The professor provides his time and 
skill gratis as an expression of his 
interest in research. According to 
the scope and complexity of the 
problem the grants may range from 
a low of about $1500 a year to a high 
of $10,000. The Division awarded 
two extra-mural grants last year. 

Additional evidence of the dy- 
namic nature of forest research in 
Canada is its ambitious building 
program. “Two new laboratories are 
now in a nearly-complete stage of 
construction. One, a $1 million 
lorest biology facility at Fredericton, 
N.B. will be ready for occupancy 
about November 1. It will accom- 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Don't get caught without 
plenty of 


In DIAN 




















You’re really 
“hooked” if 
you don't have 
enough of these 
famous, clear 
water extinguish- 
ers to take care of 
any fire emergency. 
Order Now! Don’t 
wait until the fire sea- 
son is here to stock up 
on INDIAN FIRE PUMPS. 


“We have used INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS for several 
years and need 12 more, 
which please ship at once. 
We cannot afford to be 
without the INDIAN for we 
consider it the handiest piece 
of fire fighting equipment on 
our truck.” 
F. H. Sanders, 


Send For Catalog 


~ 


~ 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES 


405 MAIN ST. 
UTICA 2, N.Y. 


CANADIAN 
AGENTS 
Fleck Brothers, Limited 
110 Alexander Street 


Hercules Equipment & Titan Chain 
2700 Fourth Ave 


Seattle Wash 


Fred E Barnett Company 
2005S E 8th Ave 
Portiond Oregon E 

California ibis ime Vancouver, B C ,Canade 


Rubber Company, Inc 
435 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 7 
Roy G Davis Company 
617 East Third Street 
los Angeles. Cai:fornio 


Fred E Barnett Company LN Curtis & Sons 
600 Spring Street 426 W Third Street South © E Hickey & Sons tt 


Klamath, Falls. Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah Hamilton, Canado 
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SAVE Hours of Mixing! 


Nelson's new Tree Marking Paint does 
not settle, thicken, skin over—ends tedi- 
ous stirring, thinning, straining. Durable, 
not absorbed into wood, highly visible, 
it's the ideal marking paint foresters have 
sought for years. 


END messy waste motion! 
Nelson's disposable quart-size paint can 
screws direct to the new NEL-SPOT 
marking gun. Just throw away empties 
(and eliminate sloppy funnels, canteens, 
gun cans, too). 


AVOID constant gun cleaning! 


The new NEL-SPOT Tree Marking Gun 
has a reversible tip to blow out dirt, a 
nozzle cap to prevent paint drying-in, a 
cleaning wire set in the cap to keep the 
orifice open—everything to prevent clog- 
ging, keep moving and end the “every 
night" cleaning chore. 


For details on this revolutionary new 
3-in-1 time-mess-and-money-saver— 
WRITE: 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


1236 Prospect Avenue 
lron Mountain, Michigan 
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Mutual Security From Fire 
(From page 32) 


about a week where selected men 
from the several states are instructed 
as trainers who in turn are re- 
sponsible for the training in their 
own state. So far over 50 men have 
received the “trainer training” at the 
four training sessions which have 
been held. The last session in Feb- 
ruary 1953 completed the job train- 
ing for the entire standard ‘‘Cam- 
paign Fire” overhead organization. 
Each student is furnished a narrative 
description, a lesson plan, and prac- 
tical problems for each job classifica- 
tion to aid him in his in-state train- 
ing work at home. 

The states which have carried on 
in-state training are most enthusi- 
astic over the results and report that 
while it is primarily beamed at large 
fires, their in-state training programs 
have already raised substantially the 
efficiency of controlling small or 
“normal” fires. 

So important is this training in 
overhead organization deemed to be 
that the technical committee plans 
to continue the yearly sessions. The 
training team is already planning for 
1953 a course on the technics and 
strategy of fire fighting designed par- 
ticularly to meet the varying con- 
ditions in the northeast. 

The Radio Committee has com- 
pleted and published a “Radio Tele- 
phone Procedure” manual in pocket- 
size for the use of observers, rangers 
and other field personnel. This 
manual standardizes the manner of 
getting on and off the air and of 
giving and receiving fire messages in 
the shortest possible time, consistent 
with clarity and completeness. 

Work is also in progress on a 
reference manual and also on a 
pocket fieid manual for fire fighting 
staff members. 

The executive secretary, in co- 
operation with the technical com- 
mittee and the fire control officers 
of the several states, has in prepara- 
tion a Regional Fire Plan. This will 
be in atlas form, showing for each 
state on separate maps the detection 
and suppression. organizations, the 
weather stations and closure zones 
and the areas under various kinds 
of protection such as town, state or 
federal. 

These maps will indicate the 
“tools” with which each state has to 
work and also the area under pro- 
tection. They will be accompanied 
by a synopsis of how each state uses 
them. The woik on the plan has 


progressed tar enough at this time 
to bring out the fact that there are 
wide differences in the administra- 
tive procedures, methods and organ- 
izations. 

Included also will be state fire 
control organization charts, a chart 
of the standard over-all fire fighting 
organization of the Commission, lists 
of items of major equipment and 
trained manpower, tables of wooded 
acreages and areas under various 
kinds and intensiveness of protec- 
tion, the agencies responsible for 
each and a Commission policy 
statement. This statement will indi- 
cate how the Commission will func- 
tion when an emergency arises and 
define the respective responsibilities 
of the states and of the Commission 
in the various phases of forest fire 
control with the Compact region. 
This regional plan is expected to be 
completed in time for submission to 
the Commission and its annual meet- 
ing in 1953. 

In May 1952, Mr. Evans resigned 
as executive secretary and on August 
1, 1952 was succeeded by the writer 
who retired from the position of di- 
rector of the Division of Lands and 
Forests in the New York State Con- 
servation Department to accept the 
position. He had been a member of 
the Commission since its inception 
and had served as vice chairman so 
that there has been no loss of con- 
tinuity in the work. 

During the past year the executive 
secretary has spent considerable time 
in publicizing the work of the Com- 
mission by means of news releases, 
articles and addresses before inter- 
ested groups and organizations. For 
the information of the commis- 
sioners and other individuals and 
organizations having a prime inter- 
est in fire control in the region, the 
Commission issues a small quarterly 
“house organ,” summarizing its work 
for each three-month period. 

Fortunately and notwithstanding 
the critical fall fire season of 1952, 
the Commission has had only one 
opportunity to test its ability to 
carry out the mutual aid portion of 
its responsibility. This was last 
August, when the conditions were 
particularly critical in northeastern 
New England. For some weeks prior 
to the first week in August, Maine 
had several large fires burning and 
only partially under control. They 
were unusually stubborn because of 
the drought. Water had to be 
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pumped relatively long distances. 
One fire depended entirely on air 
transport for the movement of men, 
equipment and supplies. 

The executive secretary was noti- 
fied as soon as the seriousness of the 
situation became apparent. This 
made it possible for him to keep 
fully informed as to what the fire 
hazard conditions were in each state. 
When the call from Maine for aid 
in the form of pumps and_ hose 
finally came at about noon on 
August 4, the Compact office knew 
from previous reports that a serious 
condition also existed in Mass- 
achusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, leaving only Connecti- 
cut, Vermont and New York as 
sources of available aid. The best 
solution, therefore, seemed to be to 
hold Connecticut and Vermont avail- 
able for assistance to Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island or New Hampshire if 
the need should arise, and to secure 
the needed pumps and hose from 
New York which had such items 
available at its Saranac Inn Depot. 
In addition, New York’s large am 
phibian two-motor plane was based 
at Saranac Lake and was available. 
This situation was indeed a happy 
one and made possible, at 1:30 p.m. 
the sending of a message to A. D. 
Nutting, fire commissioner of Maine, 
that the New York plane was load- 
ing, would take off about 2:15 p.m., 
and would land at the designated 
airport at Old Town, Maine at 
about 4:30 p.m. with five portable 
pumps and hose to the limit of the 
plane’s capacity. Additional hose 
was flown over the next day, total- 
ing in all about 16,000 feet. This 
aid enabled Maine to hold the line 
and no further assistance was re- 
quired. 

This incident demonstrates with- 
out the slightest doubt the value of a 
central dispatching agency. Con- 
trast the total elapsed time of four 
and one-half hours, plus two tele- 
phone calls, with the time lost, ex- 
pense involved, and unnecessary 
worry which might have been suf- 
fered if the Maine fire control organ- 
ization had had to contact her sister 
states directly, and at a time when 
the energies of every member of her 
staff were concentrated upon the fire 
suppression problems confronting it! 
Organization for “the next time” 
paid off in this case. It will again! 

The Northeastern Compact states 
feel a justified, but not self-satisfied, 
pride in their Compact and _ its 
progress. They believe that sub- 
stantial progress has been made but 

(Turn to page 55) 
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Flat-trajectory varmint cartridges 












HITLIKE A HURRICANE. 
Remington “Hi-Speed” 
22's deliver more wallop 
at 50 yards than stand- 
ord 22's develop at the 
muzzle! Favorites for 
speed, power and accu- 
racy. Made in solid- and 
hollow-point bullets, 


Hi-Speed 


NEW 222 Rem- 
ington cartridge 
with 3200-ft.- 
per-second muzzle velocity gives maximum im- 
poct and extremely flat trajectory. Fine accuracy, 
moderate report ... a perfect team with the 
new Remington Model 722 varmint rifie! 


make tough shots easier ! 


Here’s power that helps you make 
clean hits...even when a chuck’s 
yardage is uncertain, or a coyote’s 
changing his range in a rush. For 
Remington varmint cartridges are 
powered for lightning speed and flat 
trajectory. 

Just compare the curved path of a 
lower-velocity bullet (top) with flat 
trajectory of a powerful Remington 
cartridge! Flat trajectory bullets stay 
closer to your line of sight, help over- 
come errors in range estimation. 
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You can get Remington varmint 
cartridges powered for flat trajec- 
tory in all standard calibers—all with 
exclusive Remington ‘ Kleanbore”’ 
priming. 

There’s the famous “ Hi-Speed’”’ 
22. And in center fire—the amazing 
new 222 Remington, and the 218 
Bee, 219 Zipper, 22 Hornet, 22 
Savage, 220 Swift, 250 Savage, 257 
Roberts, and the 30-06 with 110 
grain bullets. So get in range... 
with Remington! 


“If It’s Remington — It’s Right!’’ 


Remington 


“Kleanbore,”“ “Hi-Speed” are Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. by R 
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“Almost 30 Years Old 
and Still Going Strong” 


That’s what owners report 
about some of earliest models 
of Pacific Pumpers ever built. 





Type Z 


HEN THE FIRST Pacific Pumper was 

introduced, it was a startling innova- 
tion. To produce an efficient pump light 
enough to carry by hand into rugged terrain 
but powerful enough to deliver an effective 
flow of water to combat forest blazes was 
news of national importance. Today, after 
nearly 30 years, many of the earliest Pacific 
Pumpers are still in use and are still the 
favorite of experienced fire fighters ; 
mute testimony to the stamina and depend- 
ability built into all Pacific Pumpers .. . 
and to Pacific Pumper’s policy of supplying 
parts for even the earliest models. 





Type Y 


Years of engineering research and thou- 
sands of practical field tests made possible 
the improvements incorporated in the fa- 
mous Type Y Pacific Pumper . . . the most 
powerful unit ever built for its weight and 
size. The Type Y Pacific Pumper quickly 
won the approval of experienced fire fighters 
and fire fighting authorities . . . and is still 
the standby of many of the nation’s most 
practical forest fire fighters. Newer, post-war 
models of Pacific Pumpers are now available 
— all even lighter, more compact and 
durable and more versatile for a_ variety 
of purposes. 


Write for data on the complete line 
of Pacific Pumpers, Pacol:zed hose 
and accessories. 


PACIFIC Marine Supply Co. 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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Kilowatt Conservation 


(From page 22) 


a lot of selling at first to show that 
the haystacks were as important as 
the smokestacks to the economy of 
their region. As a result, many busi- 
ness and industrial firms are now 
joining with Monongahela to en- 
dorse and help to underwrite some 
of the expenses and prizes for the 
programs being developed by public 
agencies. 

One of the important conserva- 
tion programs spearheaded by the 
company is its “Farming For Better 
Living,” a program now in its 13th 
year, with about 2000 farmers en- 
rolled. It is a contest to encourage 
farmers to use tested agriculture and 
forestry practices in farming for 
their own economic and social im- 
provement. Outstanding farmers 
are honored and given premiums 
which are donated by local business 
firms. Judging is done by county 
councils comprised of newspaper 
editors, businessmen and civic and 
public agencies. While the number 
of enrollees is not large compared to 
the 50,000 farmers in the region, the 
number of participants is increasing. 

The company, among the many 
kinds of literature it sends to farm- 
ers, prints a highly readable “Farm 
Chats,” full of timely news and 
names. Through this and through 
all the newspapers of the area the 
accomplishments and the practices of 
“Farming For Better Living” fami- 
lies are spread as examples for others 
to follow. 

It sponsors rural youth programs. 
Many of its own meter readers have 
been trained to assist in their locali- 
ties as teachers of certain crafts. 
Monongahela also gives youth schol- 
arships for summer camps. In all, 
some 20 projects are supported by 
the company on agricultural devel- 
opment and some $7000 expended 
for prizes. 

The company is now working out 
a plan for keeping its power line 
rights-of-way productive for wildlife 
and livestock. The program, be- 
tween soil conservation districts and 
farmers, calls for seeding the 500-foot 
cleared strips with desirable grasses 
rather than letting them grow back 
to brush and trees. This will provide 
the farmer additional pasture and 
at the same time reduce Mononga- 
hela’s line-maintenance costs. 

A few years ago, Delmar Somer- 
ville, assistant superintendent of 
schools of Jackson County at Ripley, 


became interested in teaching con- 
servation in the schools. With the 
help of Monongahela’s conservation 
staff, a program of instruction was 
worked out to reach all grades. In 
three years, the courses have prob- 
ably become the most outstanding 
in the state. 

In 1948, a new “Country Life” 
program was launched to encourage 
community development in the 
same manner as its “Farming For 
Better Living” program furnished a 
spark-plug for the individual farm 
family. The program is one headed 
up by the extension service with the 
valley associations and many local 
civic organizations cooperating. Cash 
prizes are made available by Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation, Kroger Com- 
pany, the West Virginia Bankers 
Association and Monongahela Power 
Company. In 1951, a total of 26 com- 
munities have entered, representing 
some 3000 families. 

Some of the accomplishments 
make storybook reading. 

Peoria, a busy little farming com- 
munity, is two-time winner, having 
been selected because its “‘across-the- 
board” efforts showed progress in 
agriculture, education, recreation, 
health and community appearance. 

The town’s latest efforts have cen- 
tered in constructing a community 
building. Also in its list of accom- 
plishments is the repair and painting 
of farmsteads, reclaiming land strip- 
mined for coal and returned to green 
pastures, and its other sponsored 
farm programs. 

New Interest, a second-place win- 
ner, points to outstanding improve- 
ments in farming methods. Of 100 
farms in the district, 97 are signed 
up with the soil conservation pro- 
gram and list many new practices on 
the land. 

Cox’s Mill, another winner, con- 
ducts a yearly community survey to 
determine the needs in pastures, 
meadows, woodland, erosion con- 
trol, farm and home appearance, 
livestock and poultry production, 
etc. Over half of the families are 
engaged in carrying out woodland 
improvements. Community meetings 
are held in a reconditioned rural 
school at least once a month to 
check progress. 

All this activity is breathing new 
life into a large section of West Vir- 
ginia. Communities are taking on a 
new look. Farms look pretter, prices 
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are better. There is less unemploy- 
ment, more work, more recreation. 
New industries have been estab- 
lished in the valley. New markets 
have been developed for the produce 
from farm and forest. Through ini- 
tiative of. Monongahela Power Com- 
pany’s staff, a new forest products co- 
operative has been started. 

Monongahela Power Company is 
the first to protest that all this new 
energy has come about because of its 
program and because a few newspa- 
per editors became aroused. Officials 
will tell You that it’s a result of 
faith and of teamwork. 

Monongahela’s program is not one 
o! originality. Neither is it one of 
supplanting any of the agencies that 
have been doing a development job 
or of taking over the responsibilities 
of any cofnmunity. 

Any community that wants to 
grow, Mr. Spurr says, can do it best 
if it draws its own blueprints and 
decides itself how far it can go. The 
company only aims to help in that 
job, supply the advice where it can, 
and any technical services that it can 
contribute. 

As for agriculture, Monongahela 
officials recognize that established 
agencies have been studying better 
farming methods for many years, and 
through research and education have 
made great progress in formulating 
programs and putting them into gen- 
eral use. Here too, Mr. Spur: points 
out, the company seeks only to help 
put these programs into greater use. 

But whatever the formula, it’s pro- 
ducing results, pointing a new op- 
portunity to grass-roots conservation 
and community welfare in America. 

It is serving as a remarkable ex- 
ample of the intricate and life blood 
relationship that exists between in- 
dustry and the land and how both 
flourish when this common ground 
is understood and developed. 

For with the new prosperity of the 
West Virginia region, Monongahela 
Power Company has likewise flour- 
ished, has put in new plants, ex- 
panded its services, lowered rates. 

\nd while you won't find a pine 
tree replacing the kilowatt insignia 
over the door, you can still strike up 
a lively conversation inside Monon- 
gahela Power Company’s offices in 
the Watson Building in Fairmont 
just by letting someone know you 
are interested in tree planting, con- 
tour strip-cropping or beef cattle, be- 
cause emblazoned into every em- 
ployee’s mind is proof of the com- 
pany creed: 

“The farmer must make money 
first.” 
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FAST, RUGGED, 
MANEUVERABLE! 


The picture shows why the Hester #1000 
Plow does the job better. The 24” rolling 
coulter is big enough to penetrate the sur- 
face trash without dragging or riding out. 
This permits the nodular iron middlebuster 
to open the furrow and the discs to throw 
dirt. The wings at the rear prevent dirt from 
falling back into the line, and a skid plate 
between the discs prevents the plow from 
“hogging” down. 





! i i . 
Centing widen ponents pag it The plow is mounted to the tractor 


tive line width approximately 7’. swinging drawbar which allows it to fol- 
low in sharp curves. A unique free-floating 
hydraulic lift lets the plow ride over logs and rocks, provides even depth of cut 
over rough terrain, yet makes it easy to lift plow clear of ground for transport- 
ing, loading and to get in and out of tight corners. Timken bearing equipped 
throughout. At present for International TD6 only. Other models forthcoming. 


For complete information about 


HESTER Fire-Line Plows 


Write the Hester Plow Company, Inc., Jacksonville 6, Fla. 








Sandvik No. 1 Bush-Axe 










FASTER — SAFER — EASIER THAN THE 
COMMON AXE FOR BRUSH AND SAPLINGS 


Light in we'ght, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, razor-sharp, Swedish Steel 
blade is double-edged and replaceable. Write Dept. F for circular and Foresters’ Tool 
Catalog. 


Sandvik faw & Joo/ 


DIVISION OF SANDVIK STEEL, INC. 


47 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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UR ADVERTISERS are spending their money to reach you be- 
cause of your influence upon the sale of their products. 


By their expenditure they are helping to support your Association 
in realizing the things it is trying to accomplish. 


You, in turn, can help our advertisers by buying their products and 
by recommending their use to other people. 


Our advertisers recognize that our membership is unusual in the 
sense that it has greater than ordinary influence upon people’s think- 
ing. Your power and influence are well recognized by our advertisers. 
They know that your recommendations carry unusual weight in regard 
to the purchase of their products. 


An illustration of this fact recently came to our attention. 


At a town meeting in New England, villagers were discussing the 
proposed purchase of equipment to be used in connection with road 
building and snow removal work. When a difference of opinion arose 
regarding what type of equipment to buy, the village banker, a man 
recognized for his sound judgment, described a piece of equipment he 
had seen advertised in AMERICAN FORESTS, a magazine he said 
he had been reading for ten years. 


On the strength of this banker's recommendation, the merits of this 
piece of equipment were investigated. In due course it was purchased. 


This is what one AMERICAN FORESTS reader accomplished by 
speaking up for our advertisers. More should do the same. Multiply 
the influence of this New England banker by 25,000 other readers 
and you can readily visualize the purchasing power that can be wielded 
for our advertisers in every community in the nation. 


We should help our advertisers because they help us. They, too, are 
important cogs in safeguarding our forests, and related natural re- 
sources. They provide the tools and the services that we need to 
do a creditable job. 


In spending their money with us our advertisers are trying to do 
the things we are trying to do. That is why they deserve our support. 


i é. Hornaday 


Secretary 


The American Forestry Association 
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Higgins Lake 


(From page 4) 


preserved. It also reiterates the need 
for an impartial state-by-state study 
of national forest boundaries as rec- 
ommended in the 1946 Program for 
American Forestry. The resolution 
further urged that, upon completion, 
the study should be referred to the 
secretary of agriculture to guide the 
future course of the Department as 
regards national forest additions and 
eliminations. 


While opinion on this resolution 
has differed, in general there seems 
to be basic agreement among various 
groups that the question of forest 
landownership should be looked at 
critically and that some type of study 
is in order to serve as a further policy 
guide in determining the proper 
balance for federal, state and private 
ownership. Many different opinions 
have been heard, however, on the 
mechanics of the problem, or how 
to make the study with best results. 

The AFA is on record as favoring 
state-by-state appraisals of the situa- 
tion. Elsewhere suggestions have 
been heard to the effect that a joint 
committee of the House and Senate 
agricultural and forestry committees 
or a national commission might give 
such a study more stature in the eyes 
of the public and provide more 
systematic results. The opinion has 
also been heard in Washington in 
recent weeks that such a study should 
include all federal and private lands, 
not just the national forests. 

These are all questions that are 
being given serious thought in for- 
estry circles these days and are almost 
certain to be taken up at Higgins 
Lake. The fact that such subjects 
as forest ownership, research, forest 
taxation and other problems are now 
being widely discussed in forestry is 
interpreted as an indication that 
both the Higgins Lake and Wash- 
ington meetings will result in a con- 
structive pattern for future forestry 
progress. 

One widely-respected editor, Stan- 
ley Horn, of the Southern Lumber- 
man, recently had this to say about 
the two meetings: “The American 
Forestry Association has called an 
American Forest Congress to be held 
in Washington October 29-31 for the 
purpose of bringing up-to-date that 
Association’s Program for American 
Forestry. This program, it will be 
recalled, was a development growing 
out of the Forest Congress called by 
the Association in 1946. Before the 
Congress is held this year there will 
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be a preliminary meeting of forestry 
leaders in June to review the pro- 
gress of the 1946 program and sug- 
gest any changes that may seem de- 
sirable in the light of changed con- 
ditions. These suggestions will be 
widely publicized so that everybody 
will have an opportunity to give 
thorough study to the proposed pro- 
gram and go to the Congress in 
October prepared to support or op- 
pose it. Out of such a wide-open 
meeting a practical and workable 
forestry program may be expected to 
evolve. 





AFA Awards 


(From page 27) 


The nomination blank that readers 
will receive upon request has been 
greatly simplified in recent years but 
care should be taken in submitting 


nominations since the final awards 
are made solely on the general excel- 


lence of the presentations made. The 
section that asks the nominator to 
“list chronologically contributions 
and achievements of the nominee in 
the fields of forestry, soils, wildlife 
and water conservation that have 
contributed to the general welfare” 
should be presented in as complete 
form as possible. In the past a num- 
ber of outstanding men in various 
fields have been bypassed due to in- 
complete presentations by their spon- 
sors. 

What with a Fourth American 
Forest Congress scheduled in Wash- 
ington for October 29, 30 and 31, the 
present awards committee headed by 
Robert N. Hoskins (Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad forester) hopes to 
make the 1953 awards a banner event 
in the history of The American For- 
estry Association. At a meeting of 
the awards group on April 16, Hos- 
kins announced that the scope of the 
committee’s work will be stepped up 
due to a grant from the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. Impressed by the 
significance of the awards in recog- 
nizing conservation leaders, the 
Foundation has. underwritten the 
awards program for a three-year pe- 
riod. This development will permit 
a greatly expanded effort to acquaint 
the public with the work going on 
in forestry and related fields. 

In view of the increased attention 
the annual awards will receive this 
year, Chairman Hoskins and _ his 
committee are hopeful that members 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion from every section of the nation 
will submit nominations on the men 

(Turn to page 45) 
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E. D. BULLARD CO. 
DAVIS EMERGENCY 
EQUIPMENT Co. 
EMERGENCY AIDS 
SUPPLY CoO., 
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DONT L. OSE MAN HOURS 


POISON OAK, POISON Ivy 
og 
POISON SUMAC 


A SUPERIOR PREVENTIVE 
When applied before exposure) 
Many of by country’ s largest public utilities rely on B-Y’s 
as a superior preventive. Extensive 
gi s have resulted in overwhelm- 





field tests hes Safety E 
ing acceptance. 


A TRUSTWORTHY ALLEVIATIVE 
In the event you forget to prevertt, here is a trustworthy alle- 
viative. No first aid kit is complete without B-Y’s Medicated 
Oint il in 3 size tubes, 3 oz., 1'2 ox., 5% o2., 
and in double, and single unit packs for first aid kits. 








Some of Our Users 

General Services Administration, U.S. Forest Service, Region 5, California State Division 
of Forestry, Southern California Edison Co., Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., Los 
Angeles, Associated Telephone Co., Santa Monica, Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co., California State Division of Highways, los Angeles Department of Water ond 
Power, California-Oregon Power and Light Co., Puget Sound Power and Light Co., 
City of Tacoma Light Department. Son Diego Gas ond Electric Co., State of Rhode 
Island Forest ond Porks 
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\W AY rose sumac 


B-¥S OF CALIFORNIA... 3010 W/ 7ST, LOSANGELES, C 
















MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 


Enclosed 


find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS 


Magazine). 


My name and address is: 


a i 


Street - 





City and State 
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A Popular Performer... 


Type FZ, Companion 

“Workhorse” to FZZ, portable 

centrifugal fire fighter. 

Will pump: 

50 U.S.GPM at 60 lbs. 
300 U.S.GPM at 10 lbs. 

A particularly valuable unit for filling 
booster tanks and for fighting fire, forest 
and field fires direct. 

For Full Details Write: 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 








(tO). b 3510) 01014.44) mms. 

KNOW 200 TREES! 
. 
Giet youngsters interested too! They will enjoy 
matching real leaves against leafprints, may 
be-ome interested in nature. 
‘TREES OF THE WOODS" gives woodcraft 
lore and uses, 
“TREES OF YOUR TOWN,” only popular 
book illustrates rare park trees. 
“EVERGREENS FOR WINTER CHEER,” 
superb gift for discriminating: friends. Only 
$1.00 each. For all three books shipped pre 
paid on money-back guarantee, mail $3.00 
today to: 
THE LEAFPRINTERS 

Box 156-B Loveland, Ohio 











Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


“| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
—_—_------—-.... to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 











RECOMMENDED READING 








Forest Policy, by William B. 
Greeley. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York. 278 pages. Price $5.50. 
An objective world-wide report by 

the author of “Forests and Men” 
finds that paramount public interest, 
more forcibly than ever before, to- 
day is directing the destinies of for- 
estry and that this trend—combined 
with the pressure of people on re- 
sources—is giving more and more 
dominance to the state. With the 
first 142 pages of the book devoted 
to pointing up how state after state 
is veering to socialistic concepts, the 
author next shows that while decen- 
tralization has been the order of the 
day in United States forestry (thanks 
to a virile forestry profession that 
both makes and administrates policy) 
that these same forces for centraliza- 
tion of power are also active in this 
country as elsewhere. Crusades fon 
“valley authorities” and water con- 
servation, rather than direct frontal 
attacks on private forestry enter- 
prise, could eventually tend to bring 
forestry under more and more fed- 
eral regulation in the author's judg- 
ment. As he neatly puts it, “Ameri- 
can forestry moves on a sort of bal- 
ance or tension between contrifugal 
forces pulling for greater power at 
the center and centripetal forces 
working for its wider disversal, all 
of which follows closely the pattern 
of things American.” 

The fundamental question in for- 
estry in 1953, the author believes, is 
whether the upward trend in growth 
and effective use of timber crops 
can keep up with the needs of a 
growing population—including the 
practice of real multiple-use forestry 
on forest lands that will provide for 
all the needs of the final arbiters of 
all questions—the general public. 

Colonel Greeley makes a solid case 
for forestry gains that have been 
chalked up to date. Forestry educa- 
tion—‘‘the cement which binds all 
the aggregates in a national policy” 
—-has been more intensive in the 
United States than any other coun- 
try in the world. Ravid advances 
have been made in timber growth, 
utilization, technology in the mills 
and markets that puts “more of the 
tree into use and more dollars back 
on the stump,” and in direct aids to 
small woodland owners by both pub- 
lic and private foresters. 

But while the forestry trend in 


many other countries gravitates to- 
ward more centralized authority, the 
mainspring of commercial forestry 
in the United States, the autho 
finds, is based on free capitalism— 
in finding attractive fields in timber 
growing, new wood technologies and 
integrated manufacture of forest 
products. This kind of forestry re- 
quires large investments in manu- 
facturing plants and the security of 
controlled sources of raw material. 
Therefore, “the further nationaliza- 
tion of forest lands capable of pro- 
ductive management in _ private 
hands would seem to run against our 
progress in individual forestry” un- 
less greater cooperative principles 
can be brought to bear than _ has 
been the case previously. 

A very real question in the future 
course of American policy, the au- 
thor finds, is that of ““Who shall own 
the forests?” Like The American 
Forestry Association, the author be- 
lieves that an impartial state-by- 
state survey is indicated to determine 
the proper balance of federal, state 
and private forestry in the nation. 

If there are those who have tended 
to minimize the world drift toward 
state socialism in forestry, this book 
should disabuse them of the notion. 
It poses a flat challenge to private 
initiative to vigorously combat the 
world-wide floodtide of centralized 
authority and subsidization — that 
gradually strips free men of their 
privilege to operate as individuals. 
One encouraging note made is that 
“while the whole world trend in for- 
estry is giving more dominance and 
initiative to the state, in most demo- 
cratic countries, and in the United 
States especially, forest policy does 
not rest on ideology but on practical 
results. The final test of a proposal 
is not a theory of government but 
rather ‘how well does it work?’ and 
‘how many people will benefit?” 

In the final analysis, ‘‘private en- 
terprise in forestry may hold its 
place by proving its worth to the 
public,” the author concludes. 





When ordering books—reviewed 
on this page or listed in The 
Bookshelf—remember that your 
AFA membership entitles you to 
a ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Tillamook 


(From page 30) 


results in young trees established. 
The checks of seeded areas show 
quite consistent stands of 400 to 500 
trees per acre, while the plantings of 
900 seedlings per acre generally show 
a survival of 70 percent. The great 
contribution of the Tillamook to 
fovest knowledge is the technology 
of aerial seeding at a third or less 
of the cost of hand planting. 

But 
mook 


the restoration of the Tilla- 
has not been wholly a cold 
and mechanized affair. Beginning in 
1943, troops of Boy Scouts and high 
school students from Portland be- 
gan tree planting on strips along 
major highways through the Burn. 
‘These youthful foresters set out 300,- 
000 trees in the 1940's. Under an 
organized program begun in 1951, 
most of the high schools in Portland 
send out squads every spring and 
fall, 40 students at a time, for week- 
end tree-planting bees. Planting 
areas have been assigned to othe 
communities around the perimeter 
of the Burn, like Tillamook, Beaver- 
ton and Oswego, for tree planting 
by their schools and other commu- 
nity-sponsored groups. 

On a memorable day in the spring 
of 1952, some 550 school pupils from 
Tillamook County assembled on the 
Wilson River highway near the spot 
where the first great fire started, 1 
1933. In small squads led by loggers 
and rangers, they planted 35,000 
trees. This was the first unit in a 
memorial plantation, ultimately to 
cover 500 acres. The forest to arise 
from the snags and ashes was dedi- 
cated by Governor Douglas McKay 
to Orvilie R. Miller, outstanding 
leader of the lumber industry in the 
iestoration of the Tillamook and in 
the legislation which launched the 
state on the preliminary research. 

Oregon’s courageous but practical 
and well-planned undertaking in the 
Tillamook reflects the leadership 
and cooperation of many men. Out- 
standing among them is the name of 
Nelson Rogers, state forester at the 
time of the last terrible fire and dur- 
ing the years of reconstruction, un- 
ul his death in 1949. Rogers strove 
lor the restoration of the Tillamook, 
as the responsibility of Oregon her- 
self, with religious intensity. The 
program has been put into actual ef- 
fect largely by Rogers’ successor, 
George Spaur. These state foresters 
have been ably supported by three 
governors, by the Oregon Board of 
Forestry, by many industrialists, by 
the press and educational leaders in 


the state. Beyond and above the 
personal work of able men, the great 
job in the Tillamook expresses the 
sclf-reliance and forest-mindedness 
of a progressive state. 

The Tillamook also symbolizes the 
“outward spread” of American for- 
estry, the assumption of local initia 
tive, a process of starting action at 
the grass roots. There are many ex- 
amples of this sort of thing. We find 
them in the laws of half a dozen 
states which control and limit de- 
siructive cutting practices; in an- 
other group of laws which require 
the reforestation of spoil banks left 
alter strip mining; in New Hamp 
shire’s bold attempt to get better 
forestry through the power of taxa- 
tion; in the self-generated Con 
servancy District at Muskingum, 
Ohio. The legislature of Washing- 
ton has taken a leaf from Oregon's 
book and ordered a fresh look at 
iis own great snag patch on the 
north side of the Columbia River, 
left by the Yacolt fires of 1902. We 
have gone quite a ways in the 50 
years since Gifford Pinchot woke us 
up. 
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Forest Research in Canada 
(From page 35) 


modate a staff of 65 and is being 
built with federal appropriations. 
The other, a $600,000 pathology unit 
at Maple, just outside of Toronto, 
will be completed this month. Ini- 
tially, it will house a staff of about 
38 and, like the forest insect lab at 
Sault Ste. Marie, is being built with 
funds provided by the province of 
Ontario. Both new labs are highly 
functional, of the latest design and 
include topnotch equipment. 

Dr. van Steenburgh says serious 
contemplation also is being given to 
construction of new labs in the 
Quebec area, in connection with La- 
val University, and in British Co- 
lumbia. This, he points out, would 
“fill in the blanks in our show.” 

Despite its progressive forward 
motion Canadian research hasn't 
been an unbroken sequence of suc- 
cess and expansion. There have been 
failures too. But as Dr. Prebble and 
Dr. Bier point out, “It’s a mistake to 
whitewash failures. Failures are just 
as important as successes—if they are 
analyzed.” And in this statement 
might be found the key to the 
uniqueness of Canada’s approach to 


Distinguished Service 


(From page 41) 


and women they regard as “out- 
standing.” Members of the Atwards 
Committee who meet regularly to 
plan the awards work and to screen 
the nominations are: the Honorable 
Watkins M. Abbitt, U. S. Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Virginia; 
Milton M. Bryan, chief, Woodlands 
Management Section. U. S. Forest 
Service; Charles Collingwood, CBS 
Television and Radio news com- 
mentator, New York City; Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Paul D. 
Sanders, editor, The Southern Plant- 
er, Richmond, Virginia. 

Throughout America are many 
key people whose contribution to 
conservation goes beyond the call of 
duty. Readers of AMERICAN FoREsTS 
can help to encourage these people 
and others by making certain they 
are drawn to the attention of AFA’s 
Awards Committee. Winners of the 
1953 awards will be honored at the 
traditional banquet to be held Oc- 
tober 31 at the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—a highpoint of the 
Forest Congress. 





research. The problem is examined 
unemotionally. Hysteria and alarums 
are absent. 

Dr. Prebble and the men under 
him recognize problems but no 
“emergencies” in the field of forest 
insects and disease research. While 
admitting that the “emergency ap- 
proach” creates initial interest on 
the part of these responsible for ap- 
propriations, they feel that to main- 
tain the support of those people, and 
the people with whom they deal on 
the local level, the picture must be 
kept in focus. No distortion. As 
Dr. Bier puts it, “You can’t sustain 
an emergency forever. Alarmist 
practices may rise to haunt the soul 
of the man who uses them, if he has 
any conscience at all.” 

This deviation from the classic 
American approach may not gener- 
ate much heat, but it throws off 
plenty of light. Light, incidentally, 
that is being diffused across the in- 
ternational boundary. We should 
be thankful for the free interchange 
of scientific information between 


Canada and the U.S. 
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‘‘Emotionalism” Scored 
(From page 18) 


ment actually run the ranch. Or the 
grazing fee could be so high that no 
profit could result from the opera- 
tion, which would have the same ef- 
fect as outlawing all grazing use. 

Most of the men I have seen from 
Texas are pretty good cowmen. 
There was a range cattle business 
down that way sometime before the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, 
so I would call most of the Texas 
cowmen “bona fide operators.” They 
probably don’t know yet all there is 
to know about range management 
but they are making progress. 

But suppose the Texan was a 
multimillionaire oilman or a _ big- 
time Dallas gambler. Then this 
could happen under existing federal 
regulations: The Texan could buy 
the base property and get the use of 
the accompanying federal grazing 
land. A local man with a moderate 
number of cattle, and no other 
wealth, might buy a similar base 
property and be refused the use of 
federal grazing land, because he had 
too many cattle. 

Actually, of course, the preceding 
paragraph touches mostly on prob- 
lems not peculiar to the range cattle 
business. Problems of law violations 
and distribution of wealth are na- 
tionwide (or worldwide), and the 
man with a cow is subject to the 
same gambling laws and graduated 
taxes as is the timberman, the oil- 
man, or the gambler. 

In my opinion, one criticism made 
in the article was probably justified 
on the basis of the copy of the Pro- 
»osed Act as printed in the “artful 
anaes referred to by Mr. Car- 
hart. This was, of course, the only 
copy available to the author. This 
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relates to Section ten on appeals, 
“all the way to the secretary of agri- 
culture” (or secretary of interior, 
as the case may be), and then to a 
judicial review. 

This section received much con- 
sideration by the Stockmen’s Com- 
mittee. It was felt that a judicial 
review of basic decisions under the 
Act would be necessary. On the 
other hand, if anyone with an indi- 
vidual gripe against an administra- 
tor (Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management or Department of Nat- 
ural Resources) , could appeal to any 
court, the courts would be plugged. 
Also, if the court was slow in reach- 
ing a decision, substantial deteriora- 
tion of the resource might occur dur- 
ing the interim. This was realized 
and understood by the Committee at 
all times. The problem was how 
to accomplish the desired result. 

It is believed that this has been 
done in H.R. 4023. Section ten pro- 
vides that no appeals to the courts 
shall be taken on orders issued under 
Section 11. This latter section, as 
pointed out above, maintains “the 
power of the secretary, in his dis- 
cretion, to limit or discontinue the 
grazing use of any lands under his 
jurisdiction for the purpose of pre- 
venting injury to said lands from 
grazing, or to change the use of any 
such lands from grazing to any other 
authorized use.” 

Mr. Carhart gets to the point of 
the proposal when he notes that 
those grazing public lands could 
improve them. Of course! That is 
the objective. 

When the administrator has de- 
cided what land will be grazed and 
who will use it, then, if the user is to 
have an incentive to be a good user 
and to invest and improve the re- 
source (including his __ privately- 
owned base property resource), he 
must have reasonable security of 
tenure. The requirements of such 
tenure are a long-run contract that 
is renewable, enforceable in the 
courts, and transferable. 

Do we want to give the users of 
our lands an incentive to be good 
users? 

Do we want our tenants to have 
an incentive to advance the science 
and the art of range management? 

If the answers to these questions 
be yes, then H.R. 4023 deserves some 
objective consideration. It was 
drawn for the specific purpose of at- 
taining these ends. 
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“Square Deal” 
(From page 19) 


The 1926 report speaks particular- 
ly of the hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys held in late 1925 and early 
1926: 

Hearings began April 17, 1925 in 

Washington and were continued 

at many western points. They 

were concluded in Washington in 

March 1926. They revealed a fairly 

united demand for legislation from 

the stockmen heard, along the fol- 
lowing lines: 

1) A recognition, definition; and 

protection by law of rights to 
graze upon national forests on 
an area basis, the rights to be 
based upon established priority 
of grazing use at the time of the 
enactment of the law. 
Such rights to be permanent 
and transferable in full, but 
their holders to be responsible 
for willful damage to the for- 
ests. 
All contested points between 
the holders of rights and the 
government to be subject to 
court adjudication. 
The establishment of indepen- 
dent state boards of appeal to 
pass on decisions of forest of- 
ficers not satisfactory to per- 
mittees. Decision by these 
boards to be final and not sub- 
ject to review by the secretary 
of agriculture. 

5) The issuance of long-term per- 
mits, preferably for not less 
than ten years, which should 
not be subject to alteration dur- 
ing their term. 

6) The determination of grazing 
fees primarily upon the cost of 
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administration, or at least a 
continuation of the current 
fees without increase. There 


was a general protest against 
the “commercialization” of 
range use through charging 
fees comparable to those paid 
for private range lands. 

The 1926 report then went on to 
say that several bills covering the 
grazing use of the public domain 
and the national forests were intro- 
duced at this time, but none was 
passed. One such bill was approved by 
both the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
It would have recognized grazing as 
a subordinate use of the national 
forests; provided for grazing fees 
based on the stable value of the 


forage; given permits a contract 
status and authorized their issuance 
ior periods up to ten years; accorded 
preference to existing permittees who 
qualified with base property; and pro- 
vided for some redistribution of the 
grazing privilege to admit new quali- 
fied applicants and to promote the 
economic development of the lo- 
cality. 

This was not the kind of legis- 
lation to satisfy the proponents of 
“rights,” and it was not enacted. 
Subsequent proffers of support by 
the secretary of agriculture for rea- 
sonable legislation, including drafts 
ef acceptable bills, were unfruitful. 

Apparently Senator Stanfield’s bill, 
S. 2584, introduced in January 1926, 
was the first one covering in a broad 
way the grazing use of the public 
domain and the national forests. The 
most significant feature of this bill 
was the provision that “. . . the pro- 
tection and development of uncul- 
tivated grasses and forage plants in 
the national forests and the utiliza- 
tion of such grasses and plants for 
grazing purposes shall be considered 
as one of the purposes for which 
such forests are established and 
maintained.” Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine in his report on this 
bill, promptly highlighted the ad- 
verse significance of this proposal, as 
follows: 


Section 302, however, would have 
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the legal effect of putting grazing 
use on a parity with use for timber 
production and watershed protec- 
tion, the two primary purposes for 
which the national forests have been 
created and protected. This would 
have a far-reaching effect. For ex- 
ample, it would seem to prevent 
any affirmative steps being taken 
to reforest any portion of the na- 
tional forests that are now used 
for grazing, since reforestation 
would somewhat reduce the value 
of the land for grazing purposes. I 
feel that it is desirable for Con- 
gress to affirmatively approve the 
intelligent use of the national for- 
ests for grazing and other purposes 
where such uses do not interfere 
with the primary purposes of tim- 
ber production and watershed 
protection; but to alter the funda- 
mental foundation of these great 
national reservations would not, 

im my opinion, be in the public 

interest or meet with general ap- 

proval. 

The Stanfield bill also contained 
provisions for converting grazing 
permits into contracts with sharp 
limitations on the right of the secre- 
tury of agriculture to reduce the 
privilege for distribution purposes 
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and with no evident provision for 
reducing or canceling a contract for 
“even the most flagrant violation” 
of its terms. 

Fortunately the Stanfield bill also 
died aborning. 

A lull ensued in the 1930's. A 
quick review of the record indicates 
that no bills were introduced cover- 
ing the general regulation of grazing 
use on the national forests. But come 
1940, trouble brewed again. In 
March 1940, Senator Johnson of 
Colorado introduced S. 3532 at the 
request of a group of stockmen. The 
bill died without action, and a 
similar measure, S. 1030, was intro- 
duced by Senator Johnson in the 
next Congress. It was not reported 
out of committee. The secretary of 
agriculture reported adversely on the 
“freeze” provision of these bills. 

The main purpose of these bills 
was to freeze the grazing privileges ° 
of the existing permittees into 
virtual rights which could be trans- 
ferred by the permittees to their suc- 
cessors without any authority for the 
secretary of agriculture to make re- 
ductions to make room for new per- 
mittees or to increase the privileges 
of the little permittees. Same old 
drive as in the 1926 effort! 

Senator Johnson, perhaps upon 
full realization of the evident monop- 
olistic features of this proposal, 
virtually washed his hands of it. 
Then Senator McCarran took over, 
and in 1944 and for several years 
thereafter, introduced similar bills. 
The Department of Agriculture con- 
tinued to report adversely on the 
“freeze” feature, but offered no ob- 
jection to the other provisions, one 
of which defined commensurate 
property necessary to qualify for a 
permit and another provided for the 
election of permittees advisory 
boards—already established by de- 
partment regulations. 

Senator McCarran never pressed 
these bills very vigorously, and 
none was enacted, though one did 
pass the Senate. 

Now we come to “land-grab” year 
of 1946. For some reason or other 
some livestock associations and some 
individual stockmen were feeling 
their oats, and they boldly advanced 
the proposal that users of the pub- 
lic lands for grazing be allowed to 
purchase their range allotments at 


ridiculuously low prices, either di- 
rectly or after the federal lands had 
been turned over to the states. There 
was some confusion as to whether 
the proposal included national forest 
lands. In any event, the ensuing 
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public outcry against this piratical 
proposal was so vehement that most 
of the stockmen advocates and the 
few congressional applauders of the 
idea soon ran for cover. There was 
reason to believe, however, that the 
stockmen proponents were merely 
biding their time, hoping for a more 
favorable congressional climate at 
some future time. 

The next tactical move on the 
part of the insurgent wing in stock- 
men circles was to persuade the 
House Committee on Public Lands 
to hold a series of hearings in Wash- 
ington and the west “on the ques- 
tion of the proposed cuts in the num- 
bers of livestock permitted to graze 
on the national forests.” A subcom- 
mittee headed by Representative 
Barrett of Wyoming conducted the 
hearings, beginning in May and end- 
ing in October 1947. All stockmen- 
permittees having grievances were 
especially encouraged to come before 
the Barrett Committee—and many 
of them did. However, there were 
pienty of witnesses who upheld the 
need for reducing numbers of stock 
on oveigrazed ranges as a means of 
protecting watersheds, conserving the 
range itself, giving wildlife a fair 
break, «ind for other related reasons. 

At the conclusion of the hearings 
the subcommittee presented six 
recommendations to the secretary of 
agriculture. Five of these were of 
relatively minor importance and 
were agreed to by the secretary. The 
sixth—asking him to suspend any 
further reduction in permitted num- 
bers for three years—he could not 
ge along with because of the urgency 
of the need to stop serious overgraz- 
ing damage on some ranges. 

The subcommittee, in its final re- 
port, affirmed its unalterable opposi- 
tion to “overgrazing where it is 
practiced.” It then went on to re- 
cord this very significant conclusion: 

By reason of their tremendous 
importance to the nation as a 
whole, our committee is of the 
unanimous opinion that our na- 
tional forests should not be sold 
to private ownership or transferred 
to the states, but should remain in 
federal ownership. 

This forthright declaration, bi- 
partisan in origin and adoption, 
might much better have been one 
of the planks in the 1952 Republican 
platform instead of the language 
that was used and which gave such 
grave concern to so many conserva- 
tionists. It is commended to the at- 
tention of those who are at this 
moment advocating consideration ol 
programs which could readily lead 











to the wrecking of the national forest 
system. 

This brings us to the current drive 
of the insurgents to get a strangle 
hold on Uncle Sam’s lands which are 
used for grazing. After several years’ 
work on a document called ‘“Pro- 
posals for an Act” and despite the 
buffeting it has had from sentinels 
of the public welfare, the stockmen’s 
committee has succeeded in having 
introduced bills (H.R. 4023 and S. 
1191) which renew their efforts to 
obtain rights on the public lands 
which would be a tremendous boon 
to the grazing permittees but a mill- 
stone around the neck of the public 
owners of these lands. Briefly the 
national forest grazing permittees are 
striving, through these bills, to: 

1) Require the secretary of agri- 
culture to grant continuing 
grazing privileges to present 
permit holders and to successors 
of their own choosing. Thus 
present permittees would con- 
trol who gets all future permits. 

2) Prevent any changes in the 
boundaries of present grazing 
allotments regardless of wheth- 
er present boundaries are right 
and fair. 

3) Give the permittee the bene- 
fit of any increased grazing 
capacity of his allotment even 
though he had nothing what- 
ever to do with producing the 
increase, such as when the pub- 
lic pays the expense of reseed- 
ing or other improvement 


measures. 
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The complete book about the 
trees of western North America. 
Filled with lore and romance, 
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fruit and bark of each tree. 
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CRESTMUNT INN 
CALLS YOU 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. Play tennis 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


OPENS JUNE 15 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life” is a tradition. Unexcelled food 
and courteous service . . . congenial, 
conservative people like your friends 
at home ... and most important— 
peacefulness that invites rest and re- 
laxation. 2200-ft. altitude. Playground 
with trained kindergartner. Also Teen- 
age Activities Director for the commu- 
nity. 
Write for folder 

CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, President 
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Any person, organization, or 
company may become a member 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion upon application. There are 
five classes of Membership: 

1. Subscribing, per year .... $ 5 
2. Contributing, per year .. 10 


3. Sustaining (individuals, 
organizations, 


or com- 
panies) minimum per 
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4. Life (individuals only) 
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5. Patron (for individuals) 
no further dues ............ 1000 
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4) Require the secretary of agri- 
culture to transfer the privilege 
with no decrease in numbers 
or change in allotment bound- 
aries or kind of stock whenever 
the permittee decides to pass 
his privilege on to a successor 
of his own selection, regard- 
less of the condition of the 
range or suitability of livestock 
to the type of range. 

Thus permit holders could sell 
their privileges at will for prices run- 
ning into hundreds of dollars per 
head of stock—which means selling 
the right to use the public’s land 
with the public having practically 
no say in the matter. Under this 
freedom, monopolies could easily be 
built up, now prevented by national 
forest regulations. 

Finally, to invoke legal procedures 
from which Congress has hitherto 
excluded the administration of 
federal lands and which could make 
it impossible for the secretary of 
agriculture to properly administer 
the national forests. 

Let us hope that this renewed 
drive to gain selfish and monopolistic 
ends will be so decisively defeated, 
as the attempted “land-grab” was 
snowed under, that the proponents 
will cease and desist for all time. 

It seems curious that the stockmen 
cannot see that in all such moves 
they are their own worst enemies. 
They have created a vast amount of 
ill-will. They have followed leaders 
who have been blind to or uncon- 
cerned over the public scorn which 
has been heaped upon the public 
land grazers as a whole because of 
the actions of a relatively few stock- 
men. 

Actually the grazing users have no 
cause to seek such sweeping rights 
as they are demanding. Grazing has 
always been accorded a fair place in 
the multiple-use system under which 
the national forests are operated. 
The Forest Service and the secre- 
taries of agriculture have always re- 
sisted efforts on the part of over- 
zealous elements of other groups of 
national forest users to unduly 
abridge or eliminate grazing use. 
Even Presidents of the United States 
have taken a direct interest in the 
matter. In the late 1890's certain in- 
dividuals and groups advocated the 
exclusion of livestock from the for- 
est reserves; some believing grazing 
was incompatible with timber pro- 
duction and watershed protection; 
others actuated by other beliefs. This 
demand for exclusion was especially 
vehement as to national forests in 


northern Arizona. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt designated Gifford 
Pinchot and Frederick Coville, both 
then members of the Department of 
Agriculture, to look into the matter. 
These men devoted months of time 
to the study, in company with Albert 
F Potter, then representing the 
Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association, 
and other experienced stockmen. 
Their conclusion was that stock- 
grazing, properly controlled, would 
not impair the primary objectives of 
tlie forest reserves and would be of 
large benefit to the economic security 
and progress of the adjacent com- 
munities. 

This has been the attitude and 
policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture ever since. The Forest Serv- 
ice has worked out grazing policies 
and programs in cooperation with 
the permittees. It has recognized 
and dealt cooperatively with over 
800 permittee advisory boards. The 
majority of the men who administer 
on the ground the grazing regula- 
tions are western men with some ex- 
perience on western ranches. 

Why, then, this striving by per- 
mittees for legal rights? There are 
two main reasons. One is that their 
livestock operations are largely de- 
pendent on suitable summer range 
such as the national forests afford, 
and they want to be sure that none 
of their grazing privileges can be 
taken away to make room for any- 
body else, or, in the case of the larger 
outfits, to help out another permittee 
who many be struggling along with 
a permit too small for really eco- 
nomic operation. 

The second main reason is that 
when a permittee sells his outfit, and 
the Forest Service approves a re- 
newal of the permit to the purchaser, 
the seller gets a huge bonus pay- 
ment for his outfit because of the 
related grazing privilege. The per- 
mittees want legal assurance that this 
watermelon will not be denied them, 
in whole or in part, by any move 
by the Forest Service to withhold 
part of the renewal to be given to 
some other dependent permittee or 
rancher. 

However, much of the recent out- 
cry against the Forest Service has 
arisen because of actions by the For- 
est Service to reduce stock numbers 
on overgrazed ranges. Many permit- 
tees recognized the need for this, 
and took their cuts without protest. 
Others resisted vigorously, despite 
the obvious evidences of overuse. In 
a few places the feeling against the 
Forest Service was so bitter that for- 
est rangers and their families living 
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in stock raising communities were 
ostracized by their neighbors. The 
stockmen give lip service to needed 
protection reductions, and the bills 
mentioned above which are now be- 
fore Congress, specify that the secre- 
tary of agriculture has complete free- 
dom to make them to prevent over- 
grazing or in the interest of some 
other use of the land. Too often 
this is ignored in individual cases in 


which the stockmen vigorously re- 
sist protection cuts. 

The public must vigorously op- 
pose all efforts by any group to ob- 
tain anything which smacks of vested 
rights in the public lanas. ‘Che ex- 
perience of nearly 50 years of De- 
partment of Agriculture administra- 
tion of the national forests shows 
that the grazing users of these forests 
bave had a square deal. 





Samuel T. Dana 
(From page 4) 


last as Director of the Northwestern 
Forest Experiment Station, he had 
much to do with developing the vast 
forest research program now in pro- 
gress and has contributed many bul- 
letins and papers in the fields of 
silviculture and economics. 

Lest one might surmise that Sam 
Dana had put in his time only in 
federal and university service, let it 
be said that his tracks can be found 
in the northeast, left when he was 
state forest commissioner for Maine, 
1921-23, when his youthful ap- 
pearance startled more than one of 
the members of the force the first 
time they met him. He served a 
term also in the army as Captain 
attached to the General Staff, 1918- 
19, and as secretary of its commodity 
committee on lumber. 

Naturally Sam Dana has been an 
active leader in his profession ever 
since it first took on the character of 
a profession in this country. In the 
Society of American Foresters, he has 


been treasurer, vice president, presi- 
dent and editor of the official publi- 
cation, The Journal of Forestry. His 
editorials will live as examples of 
the best in professional writing. 

Sam Dana’s outstanding gift is 
probably an unfailing interest in all 
angles of the conservation of natural 
resources and the particular role of 
forestry in the national program. 
Aside from his daily thinking and 
teaching, this gift has found expres- 
sion in his contacts and activities 
with such widely separated groups 
as the Izaak Walton League and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, The American Forestry As- 
sociation and the Social Science Re- 
search Council. And like Davy 
Crockett, he respects the motto, “Be 
sure you're right and then go 
ahead,” without letting it discourage 
an inqpiring mind, a courageous 
heart and a restless hand. (Profile 
by Shirley W. Allen.) 





Littleleaf Disease 
(From page 23) 


mercial fertilizer plus one half ton 
of ammonium sulphate per acre. Re- 
peat the treatment every three years. 
This treatment has also been used 
on trees showing early symptoms of 
littleleaf and the trees apparently 
recovered. 

Financial losses from littleleaf in 
forest stands may be minimized by 
adopting the following cutting rec- 
ommendations: 1) Where only an 
occasional tree is diseased, cut the 
stands lightly at ten-year intervals; 
2) Where between ten and 25 per- 
cent of the stand is diseased, cut on 
a seven-year cycle, removing all dis- 
eased or suspected trees at each cut; 
and 3) Where more than 25 percent 
shows symptoms, cut all shortleaf 
pine as soon as it is merchantable. 

Revised forest management prac- 
tices favor loblolly pine, which is 


less often severely attacked by little- 
leaf. Favor also other pine species 
to increase the proportion of soft- 
woods not susceptible to littleleaf. 








PRUNING FOR PROFIT 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now have a 
new item to offer in the M-414 
MEYLAN PRUNING SAW 
which consists of the 
use of an axe handle 
with the Bartlett No. 
44 Pole Saw Head 
except that a special 
blade of heavier tool 
steel is used and 
can be furnished in 
either 16” or 18” 
length. The axe han- 
dle, which is espe- 
cially made for this 
saw is properly tap- 
ered to fit the head 
and is 36” long. 
Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a saving 
in pruning conifer- 
ous plantations as 
great as 25%. 

The Saws are available 
for prompt shipment, 
delivered to any ad- 


dress in U.S.A. at the 
following prices. 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 





with 16” blade........ $11.60 
M-414 Meylan Saw, complete 
with 18” blade........ $12.00 


Subject to special price to public institutions 


for quantity lots 


Ask for Catalog 33 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


Box 19, 3003 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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SPECIAL SCOTCH PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 4-8” 
per 1000 








Seedlings for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings 
Transplants for Conservationists, Timber Opera- 
tors, and Farmers. 


MUSSER Customers KNOW their trees have the RIGHT 
START. We offer world’s largest tree selection of 
Quality plus Volume. You profit from economies of 
our huge volume. Note our low quantity prices at 
right: 


$35. 
NORWAY SPRUCE (MUSSER Special) 
2-yr. seedlings 5-10” 
$35. per 1000 
WHITE PINE 
2-yr. seedlings 2-6” 
$20. per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 
3-yr. seedlings 6-12” 
$45. per 1000 


Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write today for Christmas Tree Growers’ 
Guide and complete wholesale stock list; or tell us your requirements. 
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PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


this 
sword 
challenges 
CANCER 


sword the American Cancer 
Society seeks to save lives by 
spreading vital facts to you, 
your neighbors, and your phy- 
sicians . . . by supporting re- 
search . .. by providing im- 
proved services for cancer 
patients. 

Only under the sign of this 
sword is there a three-fold, na- 
tional attack on cancer. Cancer 
Strikes One in Five. Your Dol- 
lars Will Strike Back. 

Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


. the sign of the cancer 
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AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Arthur S$. Hopkins 
(Mutual Security 
from Fire) formerly 
director of lands and 
forests in New York 
State, is now execu- 
tive secretary of the 
Northeastern Forest 
Fire Protection Com- 
mission. Following 
service with the U. S. 
Forest Service, Mr. Hopkins entered the 
service of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department in 1914. In 1950, he 
organized and directed the salvage of 
some 250,000 acres of blowdown timber. 


Mr. Hopkins 


Daniel A. Fulton (“Emotionalism”’ on 
the Public Range) is secretary of the 
Fulton Ranch Company, Ismay, Mon- 
tana. He is a charter member and past 
president of the American Society of 
Range Management, first vice president 
of the Montana Stockgrowers’ Associa- 
tion and executive committeeman of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa 
tion. His article represents his own 
views on the grazing problem. 


S. L. Frost (Kilowatt Conservation) was 
formerly executive director of The 
American Forestry Association. 


Harry Botsford (Make Room for Rice) 
writes from New York City. He is an 
authority on food and outdoor cooking 
and has contributed articles on these 
subjects to leading national publications. 








THE FUTURE BOOK 


What is the Truth About Chemical Debarking ?—Is it deliberate “hiding” 
of trees as some readers of AMERICAN Forests have indignantly charged? 
Does wildlife suffer as the result of poisons used in the girdling of trees? 
Or is it scientific forestry at its best? 
in the July issue after the Chemical Debarking Research Project puts 
Hugh Grey, editor of FirLp AND STREAM, Michael Hudaba, Washington 
editor of Sports AFIELD, and James B. Craig, editor of AMERICAN Forests, 
on the spot at its June 2nd meeting in Maine. As discussion leaders. 
the editors will ask the questions and the scientists will answer them. 


Forestry in the 49th State—Hawaii may or may not be admitted to the 
Union during the current session of Congress but in view of increased 
public interest in the Territory’s long fight for statehood, AMERICAN 
Forests decided to ask Yale-Graduate William Crosby, territorial forester 
in Hawaii since 1939, to do a story on 50 years of forestry in the islands. 
His story includes forestry development under King Kamehameha, Queen 
Lilioukalani and other island leaders. 


Fire Is Their Meat—The famous “Red Hats” from the Mescalero Apache 
Indian Reservation are just about the hardiest, toughest forest fire fighters 
in the country. Edgar Perry describes the “Red Hats” in the July issue. 


W. B. Greeley (Ore- 
gon Restores a Green 
Tillamook) is one of 
the world’s most dis- 
tinguished foresters. 
A former chief of the 
U. S. Forest Service, 
he is now vice presi- 
dent of the West 
Coast Lumbermen's 
Association. His most 





Mr. Greeley 
recent book, “Forest Policy,” was _ re- 
cently released by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. A previous book, “For- 
ests and Men,” is a forestry best seller. 


Christopher M. Granger (4 “Square 
Deal” for Half a Century) is a retired 
assistant chief of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, and a recipient of the highest dis- 
tinguished service award given by the 
Department of Agriculture. He is gen- 
erally credited with putting the national 
forests in the black, with his manage- 
ment of timber. 


Keith R. McCarthy 
(Forest Research—A 
Going Concern in 
Canada) has been as- 
sistant editor of Am- 
ERICAN Forests for 
two and a half years. 
He is a product of 
Western and Mid- 
western newspapers, 
having worked in va- 
rious capacities for the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune, the Chicago Herald 
American, and the Detroit News. 





Mr. McCarthy 





These questions will be answered 


























COGNIZANCE OF THE FACT THAT UNITED STATES PULP AND PAPER mills are spearheading a pro- 
gram to bring back United States forests and that "already much buying from 
Canada has been shifted to U.S. sources" was recently cited by Wellington 
Jeffers, financial editor, Toronto Globe and Mail. Of 17.2 million tons of wood 
pulp for paper and board consumed by the United States in 1952, 14.9 million 
tons was "home grown" compared to 5.7 million tons in 1939, Jeffers said. Also 
significant from the standpoint of Canada and Scandinavia is the fact that U.S. 
importation of pulp has declined, he added. 








"MOST OF US HAVE TAKEN AS A MATTER OF COURSE that the United States must depend on the 
Canadian forests for its supplies," Jeffers said. "Yet the fact is that the 
United States has been bringing back its forests and is now expanding their use 
and also learning to conserve them at the same time... for example, in the 
last four years the American Tree Farm movement has more than doubled until it 
now covers 27 million acres. This area is entirely owned and operated by private 
owners and is represented by the best forest management in the United States." 





HIGH POINT OF THE MASON COUNTY FOREST FESTIVAL at Shelton, Washington May 14-16 was an 
outdoor pageant, "The Magic Tree," presented by Shelton schools in support of 
the Keep Washington Green program. Some 450 costumed students participated. 
Theme of the pageant was the magic of nature's power in growing young trees on 
Douglasfir.cutovers. "The Magic Tree" symbolizes the kind of growth Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie referred to in commenting that U.S. Forest Service survey fig- 
ures for Cowlitz county, Washington, home of the world's two largest sawmills, 
show an eight percent increase in saw=timber volume for the period 1933-1949, 
with a reduction of nonstocked areas from 136,000 acres to 53,000 acres. Shelton 
is the home of the Simpson Logging Industries. Festival attendance was 50,000. 





A FIVE-ROW, FULL-BED TRANSPLANTING MACHINE which can plant up to 85,000 young trees a 
day has been developed and is now in operation at Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
nurseries, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. The machine is capable of handling two and 
a quarter million transplants during the 30-day spring season. It replaces three 
two-row planters which have been in use previously. 





TWO REPUBLICAN SENATORS, GEORGE D. AIKEN OF VERMONT, and John S. Cooper of Kentucky, 
last month joined a number of Democrat senators in urging that the new adminis- 
tration make a careful study of all "giveaway" demands on public-owned natural 
resources. Senator Aiken, chairman of the Senate Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, warned that the offshore oil "giveaway" may prove to be the first step 
in a "concerted" raid on public lands. Senator Cooper said that unless President 


Eisenhower “lays down the law" he may face constant pressure from groups which 
want to obtain "the nation's vast natural wealth." 





"THERE WILL BE NO 'GIVEAWAYS' OF PUBLIC LANDS under the Republican administration," 
Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay informed 3600 delegates and visitors 
at the May meeting of the national Chamber of Commerce in Washington. "As an 
administration representative of business and industry, we are all here on trial," 
McKay told his audience. "All of you folks in business must be very, very care- 
ful to see that the United States businessman asks only his fair share of the 
profits of business. That is one thing I am terribly concerned about." 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 


FORESTERS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION GATHERED at East Lansing, Michigan May 22-23 to take 
part in the Golden Anniversary of the Forestry Department of Michigan State Col- 
lege. Speakers included: Dr. George A. Garratt, of the Yale School of forestry; 
Earl W. Tinker, executive secretary, American Paper and Pulp Association; Gov- 


ernor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan; and Paul A. Herbert, director of Michigan's 
Conservation Division. 





CONTINUED SERIOUS FOREST DAMAGE BY THE DOUGLASFIR beetle, the Englemann spruce beetle and 
the spruce budworm is the 1953 outlook for these three insect pests or western 
forests, U.S. Department of Agriculture entomologists report. The spruce bud- 
worm, in Oregon and Washington forests in epidemic numbers since 1949, is re- 
ported to be on the increase in central Montana, in the northern Rocky Mountains. 
Entomologists class it as currently the heaviest insect defoliator of forests 
in Idaho and Utah and a serious pest in Arizona, New Mexico and Maine. 





ALF Z. NELSON, 44, NATIONALLY-KNOWN FOREST CONSULTANT, has been named full-time forest 
economist for the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, executive vice 
president Leo V. Bodine has announced. 





THE MINING CLAIM PROBLEM WHICH HAS DEVELOPED because of abuses of the present rather 
loose legislation has a solution proposed in S. 1830 introdueed by Senator 
Dworshak of Idaho and a companion bill, H.R. 4983, by Representative D'Ewart of 
Montana. Purpose is to protect the public interest in the surface of mining 
claims, while assuring legitimate miners of the use and development of their 
claims. Under the proposal, mining claimants would be able to remove timber 
only with the approval of the U. S. government and then only under sound forest 
management principles. Clearcutting would be limited to portions of the claim 
on which it is absolutely necessary for mining development. Uses of the surface 
for anything other than legitimate mining operations would be prohibited. 





FEDERAL-STATES RELATIONS, COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS, federal-aid, and other activities in 
which the federal government has made inroads into the proper roles of the 
states and local governments will become the subject of study by a special Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. S. 1514 introduced by Senator Taft of 
Ohio has been passed by the Senate, and is expected to receive similar action in 
the House. The commission, 15 members to be appointed by the President, will 
make recommendations for improving federal-states relations, including eliminat- 
ing federal activities that should be state responsibilities. 





INTERNAL REORGANIZATION OF THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT is making fast headway. Secretary 
McKay has eliminated five staff divisions in the Washington office, and will re- 
assign such of their work as is essential to a technical staff directly under 
him. The technical staff will be advisory, but will seek to coordinate the work 
of the various bureaus. It takes the place of the program staff, the Division 
of International Activities, the Division of Minerals and Fuels, the Division of 
Land Utilization, the Division of Water and Power. All existing field commit- 
tees of the Department have been eliminated. Reconstituted field committees will 
be formed. Although all personnel in the affected staff and field committee 
organizations have been given dismissal notices, it is expected that many of the 
key persons will be reassigned in the new setup. The furor over earlier person- 
nel changes in the Department has subsided. Albert M. Day, who was replaced by 
John L. Farley as director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, has accepted a num- 
ber-two spot in the same organization. Marion Clawson, former director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, has become an economic advisor of land problems to 
the government of Israel. Edward Woozley has taken over Clawson's duties under 
the new title of "Administrator for Land Management." 





FLOOD CONTROL ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE have undergone a slight change 
as to responsibilities under a plan placed into effect by Secretary Benson. 
Heretofore flood prevention and river basin investigations were headed by a flood 
control staff in the secretary's office. Under the new plan, Soil Conservation 
Service will be the responsible agency, with Forest Service making the surveys 
and investigations on national forests and contiguous lands and in working with 
the states on forests other than federal. 
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Fire 
(From page 37) 


that it is only a good beginning. 
They firmly maintain that the ap- 
plication of the interstate compact 
device as a cooperative approach to 
common forest fire control problems 
may well be the greatest single 
forward step in forest fire control 
that has ever taken place. 

If, from out of its experience in 
organizing and administering its own 
Compact activities, the Northeastern 
Forest Fire Protection Commission 
can be of help to its sister states of 
any pending or future forest fire 
compact, its advice and counsel will 
be most willingly given so that the 
cooperative approach to forest fire 
prevention may eventually be ex- 
tended to all the forest lands of our 
nation. 





Shade Trees 
(From page 15) 


has passed when it is evident that 
it is neither air tight nor moisture 
tight and further decay has pro- 
gressed in the cavity. Even cement 
or concrete, except in small cavities, 
will usually disintegrate, and after 
five or six years expose the wood to 
fungus attacks. 

There are certain trees, however, 
on which experience has shown no 
cavity filling is recommended. These 
include the following: black locust, 
white birches, dogwoods, yellow- 
wood, Lombardy poplar, redbud, 
mountain ash, magnolias, cultivated 
cherries, chinaberry, papermulberry, 
crapemyrtle, and goldenraintree. 

The reasons no cavity fillings are 
recommended for the above trees is 
due either to their susceptibility to 
fungus and insect attacks, brittle 
wood, and poor structural build 
(causing them to be easily ruined by 
storm), Or poor response to cavity 
treatment due to soft sapwood or 
easily injured cambium. 

Trees in which cavity fillings may 
be successfully done only if they are 
in a vigorous state of growth and 
have not been weakened by decay, 
are: apple trees, silver maple, wil- 
lows, poplars, black oaks, and 
catalpa. 

The best results from tree surgery 
are obtained when the work is done 
early in summer, so that the cambium 
may form a sufficient callus growth 
at the edges of the wound to seal it 
against air and moisture as soon as 
possible. 
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PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 
WILDERNESS VACATION 


This is the year to take that expedition you have been planning—to get away 
from the crowded highways and resorts, to ride remote trails, to fish in white water 
and to explore the last strongholds of nature in the western national forests. 
Seventeen expeditions offer wilderness vacations in the untamed back country of 
seven states, with a wide range of dates to fit into your summer plans. 
Registration on the July 21 to 31 Sawtooth, Idaho and the August 15 to 25 San 
Juan, Colorado expeditions are now closed, but reservations are available on all 
other trips. 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS—Flathead, Lolo and Lewis and 
Clark National Forests, Montana. Two 12-day expeditions—July 5 to 16 and 
July 16 to 27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 

QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS—Superior National Forest, Minne 
sota. Two 10-day expeditions by canoe—July 5 to 14 and July 18 to 27. 
Cost, $195 from Ely. 

SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho. 
Two 11-day expeditions—July 21 to 31 and August 4 to 14. Cost, $205 from 
Sun Valley. 

HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS—Ashley National Forest, Utah. Two 11-day 
expeditions—July 26 to August 5 and August 6 to 16. Cost, $215 from 
Roosevelt. 

MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS—White River and Gunnison 
National Forests, Colorado. Three 11-day expeditions—July 27 to August 6, 
August 11 to 21 and August 26 to September 5. Cost, $215 from Glenwood 
Springs. 

SAN JUAN WILDERNESS—San Juan National Forest, Colorado. Two 11-day 
expeditions—August 15 to 25 and September 1 to 11. Cost, $215 from Durango. 
CASCADE CREST WILDERNESS—Snoqualmie and Gifford Pinchot National 
Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedition—August 17 to 29. Cost, $215 
from Yakima. 

GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN—Chelan, Mt. Baker and Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forests, Washington. Two 13-day expeditions—August 3 to 
August 15 to 27. Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 

PECOS WILDERNESS—Santa Fe National Forest, New Mexico. One 12-day 
expedition—September 9 to 20. Cost, $215 from Santa Fe. 


15 and 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Feature Photo of the Month 











Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources. 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $/0. 
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National Parks Service Photo 
Would you treat your own yard this way? Probably not. Yet there is the 
evidence of the litter left on busy weekends by visitors to our great 
national parks. Trash cans placed at regular intervals were studiously 
ignored by recent weekend guests on the Merced River in Yosemite Valley 
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THE FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


OCTOBER 29, 30, 31, 1953 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Conservationists from all over America will convene in Washington on 
October 29, 30, 31 to re-examine all of the aspects of Forest Management 
and protection on public and private lands in the United States. 


The occasion will be the FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS. 
Previous Congresses were held in 1882, 1905 and 1946. This Congress will 
take the place of The American Forestry Association’s 1953 Convention. 


Members and friends of the Association are cordially invited to attend 
and participate freely in the deliberations. It is anticipated that approxi- 
mately 1,000 Conservation leaders from all parts of the United States will 
attend this important three-day gathering. 


You are urged to make your hotel reservations as promptly as possible. A 
partial list of Washington Hotels is given below and in sending your reser- 
vation direct to the Hotel please state that your attendance is in connec- 
tion with the FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS. 


Pl esdenarters for the Congress will be at the Statler Hotel, where the An- 
nual Banquet of The American Forestry Association will be held on the 
night of October 30. 


HOTEL RATES FOR THE FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


Double— 


Single Double Twin Beds 
STATLER HOTEL, 16th and K Streets, N. W. $6.50-11.09 $10.00-14.50 $11.00-19.50 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W. 6.00- 8.00 8.50-12.00 10.50-12.50 
BLACKSTONE HOTEL, 1016 17th Street, N. W. 4.59- 7.50 6.50- 9.50 7.00-10.00 
CARLTON HOTEL, 16th and K Streets, N. W. 11.09-14.00 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 
HAMILTON HOTEL, 14th and K Streets, N. W. 6.00- 8.09 8.50-11.50 9.50-11.50 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W. 7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.50 10.00-11.50 


MAYFLOWCR HOTEL, Conn. Avenue and DeSales Street 6.50-15.59 12.50-18.50 13.00-19.50 
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tough pro 
Wolf Cree 


Rescate LOGS Out economically is always vital. 
It’s especially tough when you’re two miles high and 
must haul through stumps, mud and rocks. This 
Caterpillar No. 12 Motor Grader helps solve the problem 
for Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. on an operation near 
Wolf Creek Pass, Colo. 


The husky Cat* does heavy grading to cut new roads, 
as well as maintaining present ones. It teams with three 
Caterpillar track-type Tractors at Wolf Creek. “This 
Cat equipment makes up almost 100% of our logging 
operation,” says company manager Paul R. Schwartz, 
“and does an excellent job.” 


The No. 12 Grader has four drive wheels directly 
under the weight of the engine for steady traction under 
all conditions. Its box-section circle — most strongly 
built of any grader — and high carbon steel blade stand 
up under the heaviest kind of duty. Of all the motor 
graders built by Caterpillar through the years, 99% 
are on the job today! 


Only Caterpillar Diesel Graders are built entirely by 
one manufacturer. This means precise balance between 





engine power, grader weight, and working speed that 
gets the most out of the machine. And it means prompt, 
skilled service from one dependable source — your 
nearby Caterpillar Dealer. 


He will gladly demonstrate the features that make 
Cat Graders fast and easy to operate: wide range of 
blade positions, unobstructed operator visibility, con- 
stant mesh transmission, anti-creep brake to maintain 
control adjustments. Ask him for on-the-job proof that 
a Cat Grader is a wise investment. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—@® 





